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Preface 

This  pamphlet  is  designed  to  aid  students  in  classes  on 
research  methods,  and  others  who  are,  or  expect  to  be,  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  preparing  a  manuscript  for 
publication.  It  is  especially  suitable  for  those  who  are  un- 
familiar with  the  ordinary  steps  or  procedures  in  the  print- 
ing of  a  manuscript.  It  is  not  technical,  and  in  no  sense  is 
it  intended  that  it  shall  prepare  the  author  to  dispense  with 
the  judgment  of  experts,  nor  to  usurp  the  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  the  printer.  Although  the  real  concern 
of  the  author  is  the  content  and  literary  style  of  the  manu- 
script, in  most  instances  there  is  opportunity  for  him  to 
improve  upon  his  work  by  knowing  something  about  the 
problems  of  the  publisher  and  printer.  If  the  author  is 
ignorant  of  the  fundamental  principles  contained  in  these 
pages  costly  errors  may  result. 

Much  of  the  information  contained  in  this  pamphlet  is 
applicable  not  only  to  the  preparation  of  manuscripts  for 
printing,  but  to  theses  and  written  reports  also. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Carleton,  instructor  in  printing  in  the  Albu- 
querque High  School,  and  Mr.  Fred  E.  Harvey,  manager  of 
the  University  of  New  Mexico  Press,  were  of  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  this  pamphlet.  To  these  persons,  and  to 
the  several  authors  listed  in  the  bibliography,  the  writer 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness. 
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Preparing  and   Printing  a  Manuscript 

Part  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Purpose.  A  person  concerned  with  the  problem  of  pub- 
lishing- the  results  of  research,  or  other  intellectual  labors, 
should  consider  carefully  the  standards  prescribed  by  those 
to  whom  it  is  to  be  presented  for  publication,  as  well  as 
the  class  of  readers  for  whom  it  is  intended.  Such  rules 
and  standards  as  have  general  application  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  manuscripts  are  discussed  in  this  pamphlet.  The 
suggestions  presented  herein  have  a  two-fold  purpose : 

1.  To  assist  authors  to  prepare  their  manuscripts  and 
to  understand  the  general  processes  of  publication, 
and,  consequently,  to  lighten  the  burden  of  editors, 
typesetters,  and  proofreaders  in  the  task  of  striv- 
ing for  uniformity  and  maintenance  of  proper 
standards. 

2.  To  avoid  complications  and  delays  in  publication, 

and  to  minimize  the  expense  occasioned  by  unnec- 
essary corrections  made  by  authors. 

The  author's  responsibility.  Although  the  author's 
main  responsibility  is  the  writing  of  the  manuscript,  espe- 
cially the  creative  labor,  as  was  stated  in  the  preface,  many 
reasons  obtain  in  favor  of  him  co-operating  with  the  pub- 
lisher in  the  task  of  printing  it.  Unless  the  two  parties 
work  together,  both  are  likely  to  lose  in  the  long  run.  That 
the  author  and  the  publisher  have  a  common  problem  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  "author's  changes,"  that  is, 
changes  in  content,  in  arrangement  of  materials,  in  typo- 
graphical style,  and  additions  to  the  manuscript  after  the 
type  has  been  set,  are  a  matter  of  serious  consequence  to  the 
publisher.     In  fact,  they  are  of  such  concern  that  the  pub- 
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lisher  in  order  to  protect  himself  against  the  author  who 
attempts  to  revise  his  manuscript  after  it  has  been  set  in 
type  usually  provides  by  contract  that  changes  or  correc- 
tions costing  in  excess  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  total 
cost  of  composition  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  author.  If  the 
changes  greatly  improve  the  text,  that  is,  distinctly  improve 
the  final  product,  the  publisher  will  probably  take  a  sym- 
pathetic attitude.  But  if  the  author's  changes  increase  the 
cost  as  much  as  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  of  composition,  the  publisher  will  likely  conclude  that 
the  author  did  not  complete  his  work  in  the  manuscript  but 
in  the  proof,  and  that  he  should  be  responsible  for  his  care- 
lessness or  inexperience. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  publishers  usually  edit 
manuscripts  which  they  accept  for  publication,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  a  writer  prepare  his  manuscript  with  the 
proper  care,  and  that  he  bear  in  mind  that  all  corrections 
or  alterations  made  after  the  material  has  been  set  in  type 
add  expense  and  cause  delay  in  publication.  An  author 
who  submits  a  clean,  legible,  carefully  prepared  manuscript 
which  embodies  his  final  judgment,  both  as  to  content  and 
form,  does  much  to  simplify  the  publisher's  problem,  and 
to  insure  a  first-class  product  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
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Part  II 

PREPARING   THE    MANUSCRIPT    FOR 
THE   PRINTER 

General  details  of  style.  It  is  important  that  the 
author  be  consistent  throughout  his  manuscript  in  matters 
of  style.1  He  should  keep  in  mind  that  his  copy  may  be 
distributed  among  several  compositors,  all  working  on  parts 
of  it  at  the  same  time,  and  that  no  one  of  them  may  know 
exactly  the  form  that  is  being  observed  by  the  others.  The 
editors  or  proofreaders  may  detect  and  point  out  incon- 
sistencies, but  in  many  cases  errors  are  overlooked  and  left 
to  trouble  forever  the  writer  and  his  readers.  A  valuable 
rule  for  an  author  to  bear  in  mind,  says  a  prominent  pub- 
lisher, is  not  to  submit  the  manuscript  to  the  printer  until 
every  word  is  written  just  as  the  author  wishes  it  to  appear 
in  print,  and  until  all  matters  of  style  have  been  brought 
into  consistency  and  uniformity  throughout. 

If  a  manuscript  is  designed  to  become  a  member  of  a 
particular  series  of  publications  it  is  well  for  the  author 
to  consult  the  editor  of  the  series  as  to  his  preference  on 
certain  matters.  To  do  so  is  time  saving,  and  probably  has 
some  effect  upon  the  editor's  decision  as  to  the  acceptability 
of  the  manuscript.  Many  publishers  and  professional  or- 
ganizations have  style  sheets,  which  sheets  can  in  some 
instances  be  procured  on  request,  that  assist  in  matters  of 
form  and  details  pertaining  to  their  publications.  The 
author  should  be  careful  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
standard  symbols,  terminology,  and  similar  specialties  in 
his  field. 

In  case  no  particular  style  is  prescribed,  it  is  wise  for 
a  writer  to  adopt  some  standard  set  of  rules.  One  is  al- 
ways safe  in  following  a  dictionary  that  is  widely  recog- 
nized,  as   Webster's   or   Standard,   on   certain    matters   as 

1  Style  as  used  in  this  pamphlet  refers  to  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization, 
arrangement  of  footnotes,  margins,  and  such  other  matters  as  are  generally  treated 
in   deskbooks   or  manuals   of  style. 
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dividing  words,  hyphenating-,  abbreviating,  capitalizing, 
and  spelling.  On  abbreviations  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  follow  the  general  style  of  a  particular  profession,  for 
instance  in  law,  since  dictionaries  seldom  cover  the  field 
completely. 

Typing.  The  first  requisite  of  a  good  manuscript  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  printer  is  legibility.  Carefully 
edited,  clean  copy  is  a  profitable  investment,  and  a  necessity 
for  assuring  a  high-class  printing  job  at  a  minimum  cost. 
A  neat  manuscript  has  a  favorable  effect  upon  a  reader,  and 
often  exercises  considerable  influence  upon  an  editor's 
judgment  as  to  its  merits.  Few  authors,  especially  those 
without  a  reputation,  can  afford  to  risk  submitting  an  un- 
tidy manuscript  to  an  editor  or  a  publisher. 

A  manuscript  should  be  typewritten  with  black  ribbon 
on  one  side  only  of  white  bond  paper,  uniform  in  size.  A 
sheet  8V2  by  11  inches,  of  reasonable  thickness  and  tough- 
ness, is  desirable.  Thin  paper,  such  as  manifold  paper, 
should  not  be  used  for  copy  that  is  to  be  sent  to  the  pub- 
lisher or  printer.  The  original  copy  should  always  be  for- 
warded to  him,  not  a  carbon  or  a  mimeographed  impression. 
Either  pica  or  elite  type  is  acceptable,  with  the  former  prob- 
ably preferable. 

Paragraphs  should  be  indented  uniformly,  not  fewer 
than  five  spaces,  nor  more  than  nine.  Five  or  six  spaces  is 
a  desirable  standard,  especially  from  the  viewpoint  of  ap- 
pearance. Spacings  and  margins  should  be  uniform  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  estimates  as  to  the  number  of  words  in  the 
manuscript  and  the  amount  of  printed  matter  that  the  copy 
will  make.  Single  spacing  should  be  avoided,  except  in  spe- 
cial instances.  Excerpts  from  the  works  of  others,  when 
more  than  five  or  six  lines  in  length,  problems,  examples, 
footnotes,  and  bibliographic  references  are  usually  set  in 
type  smaller  than  the  body  of  the  text  itself,  or  set  solid, 
and  may  be  typed  single  space  to  set  them  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  content.  Double  or  triple  spacing  adds  to  the  ease  of 
making  corrections  on  the  copy,  as  well  as  to  the  facility 
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with  which  the  printer  may  work  with  the  manuscript.  The 
margins  should  be  generous  in  width — some  recommend 
that  at  least  one  inch  be  allowed  on  top,  bottom,  and  sides. 
A  conventional  form  is  to  have  the  left-hand  margin  fol- 
low a  straight  line,  preferably  1*4  inches  from  the  edge 
of  the  paper,  especially  when  the  manuscript  is  to  be  bound. 
Incidentally,  a  manuscript  that  is  to  be  printed  should  not, 
as  a  rule,  be  bound  or  fastened  permanently,  as  editors  can 
work  much  more  conveniently  with  loose  sheets  than  they 
can  with  those  that  are  bound,  and  printers  must  have  un- 
bound copy.  The  right-hand  margin  under  such  a  plan 
should  be  at  least  %  of  an  inch  wide  and  the  top  and  bottom 
margins  one  inch  or  more.  Either  of  these  sets  of  marginal 
spaces  gives  the  page  a  pleasing  appearance,  and  makes  it 
convenient  for  the  editor  to  indicate  his  corrections  and  for 
the  copyreader  or  printer  to  write  instructions  for  setting 
the  type.  When  the  latter  set  of  margins  is  used  there 
are  9  inches  of  composition,  6V2  inches  to  the  line,  on  a  page 
8V2  by  11  inches.  A  page  of  typewritten  matter  of  the 
dimensions  mentioned,  of  standard  or  pica  type,  double 
spaced,  contains  27  lines  and  approximately  250  words,  and 
a  similar  page  of  elite  type  contains  the  same  number  of 
lines  and  approximately  300  words. 

Identifying  the  manuscript.  As  a  safeguard  each  page 
of  a  manuscript  that  is  being  prepared  for  submission  to  a 
publisher  should  be  marked  with  some  identifying  state- 
ment or  symbol.  Occasionally,  pages  are  misplaced,  or 
pages  from  one  manuscript  are  mixed  with  those  of  an- 
other. The  possibility  of  serious  error  can  be  greatly  lim- 
ited by  writing  at  the  top  of  each  page  the  author's  surname 
or  initials  and  the  key  word  or  words  in  the  title  of  the  man- 
uscript, as  follows: 

Holt/Historical  Research. 
Merely  indicating  the  author's  name  or  initials,  or  the  title 
in  abbreviated  form,  will  suffice  in  most  instances,  and  is 
much  better  than  no  identification  mark. 
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Arrangement  of  materials.  The  arrangement  com- 
monly observed  in  the  make-up  of  a  manuscript  for  publi- 
cation is:  (1)  title  page,  (2)  copyright  notice,  (3)  dedica- 
tion, (4)  preface  or  foreword,  (5)  table  of  contents,  (6) 
list  of  tables,  (7)  list  of  figures  or  charts,  (8)  text,  (9) 
appendix,  (10)  glossary,  (11)  bibliography,  and  (12) 
index.  A  few  place  the  preface  in  position  (3),  as  is  the 
style  of  this  series  of  bulletins.  The  independent  parts,  as 
title  page,  dedication,  preface,  chapters,  appendix,  glossary, 
bibliography,  and  index,  when  printed,  begin  on  a  right- 
hand  page  in  first-class  typography. 

Numbering  the  pages.  Manuscript  sheets  should  be 
numbered  consecutively  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner, 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  should  be  arranged  in  numeri- 
cal order.  A  period  should  not  be  used  after  page  numbers. 
Pages  may  be  inserted  between  any  two  regular  pages,  but 
all  pages  so  added  should  be  of  full  size.  Pages  that  are 
inserted  may  be  marked  with  such  a  symbol  as  36a,  36b,  and 
36c,  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  the  preceding  page. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  vary  the  regular  numerical  order  of 
pagination  it  is  well  to  apprise  the  reader  or  printer  that 
such  is  true.  For  instance,  if  page  36a  rather  than  37  is 
to  follow  immediately  after  page  36,  it  is  wise  to  indicate 
this  fact  at  a  conspicuous  point  on  page  36,  preferably  near 
the  page  number,  as,  36  (36a  follows),  or  36,  "insert  36a," 
so  that  the  reader  may  expect  the  page  and  look  for  it  in 
case  it  has  not  been  placed  in  the  correct  position.  If  a 
page  has  been  removed  from  the  manuscript  the  first  page 
preceding  it  should  be  double  numbered  or  folioed,  for  ex- 
ample, 51  and  52 ;  or  if  several  pages  have  been  removed, 
the  last  page  in  the  regular  sequence  should  be  numbered 
so  as  to  include  all  the  pages  omitted,  as  62-70. 

In  the  schemes  of  numbering  printed  pages  one  finds 
two  plans  in  general  use,  namely,  (1)  beginning  the  regular 
sequence  of  numbers  on  the  title  page,  or  on  the  bastard 
or  fly  title  page  2  in  case  there  is  one,  and  (2)  beginning  the 

-  A  title  of  a  book  standing  alone  on   the  leaf  preceding  the   title   page  is   known 
as  a  bastard  or  fly  title. 
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regular  number  series  on  the  first  page  of  the  content,  or 
on  the  first  division  page  of  the  text.  In  the  latter  case 
the  opening  pages,  as  title  page,  preface,  and  table  of  con- 
tents, are  numbered  with  lower-case  roman  numerals,  in 
a  separate  series.  Arabic  numbers  are  used  for  numbering 
the  pages  of  the  text  under  either  plan.  The  latter  scheme 
is  the  most  widely  used,  and  is  probably  the  most  conve- 
nient from  the  viewpoint  of  the  printer.  Each  plan  has 
minor  advantages  in  its  favor,  although  as  far  as  the  reader 
is  concerned,  either  is  equally  suitable. 

Arrangement  and  style  of  footnotes.  Footnotes  should 
be  grouped  at  the  close  of  the  chapter,  or  be  grouped  at  the 
bottom  of  the  several  pages  on  which  they  occur,  clearly  set 
off  from  the  body  of  the  text,  preferably  by  a  line  not  to 
exceed  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  line  of  type.  These 
arrangements  facilitate  the  work  of  the  printer.  It  is  con- 
venient from  the  standpoint  of  the  author  and  the  typist 
to  place  references  in  the  text,  separated  by  lines,  so  that 
the  printer  may  detect  them  readily,  as : 

:!  Swift,    F.    H..    "State   School    Funds    and    Their    Apportionment."     The    American 
School  Board   Journal,   vol.   76,    Feb.,    1928,    p.    3',t. 

However,  as  far  as  could  be  learned,  this  plan  is  not  the 
most  desirable  for  the  printer.  The  text  and  the  footnotes 
are  generally  cast  in  type  at  different  times,  and  the  foot- 
notes should  be  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  found  by  the 
typesetting-machine  operator  without  having  to  scan  each 
page  from  top  to  bottom.  When  footnotes,  after  being  cast 
in  type,  are  distributed  through  the  text  by  the  machine 
operator  as  he  sets  the  body  of  the  report,  as  is  commonly 
true,  the  latter  plan  offers  no  substantial  advantage  to  the 
printer  as  he  arranges  the  type  in  page  form. 

A  number  referring  to  each  footnote  should  be  placed 
in  the  text  at  the  end  of  each  quotation,  or  after  the  name 
of  the  author  cited,  or  after  some  key  word  referring  to  the 
work  cited,  as  the  case  may  justify,  in  either  of  these  forms : 
a  superior  figure,  as  8,  or  a  figure  enclosed  by  parentheses, 
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as  (8).  The  numbers  in  the  text  should  correspond  to  the 
numbers  preceding  the  footnotes,  and  preferably  should  be 
written  in  the  same  form;  for  example,  if  superior  figures 
are  used  in  the  text,  it  is  well  to  use  superior  figures  in  the 
footnotes  also.  Although  parentheses  may  be  used  in  the 
text  to  distinguish  citation  numbers  from  other  matter,  it 
is  unnecessary,  even  though  commonly  done,  to  use  them 
in  the  footnotes  also.  Generally  speaking,  arabic  numerals 
for  footnotes  are  preferable  to  asterisks  or  other  such  sym- 
bols, especially  if  the  citations  are  numerous,  except  when 
the  matter  is  such  that  figures  would  be  confusing,  as  in 
mathematical  formulas.  Some  prefer  asterisks  or  like  sym- 
bols for  footnotes  in  tables,  especially  when  there  is  only  one 
or  two  in  each  table.  Superior  letters  are  sometimes  used 
instead  of  superior  figures  for  footnote  citations.  Footnote 
numbers  or  letters  when  great  in  number  should  run  con- 
secutively throughout  an  article  or  chapter.  In  case  the 
footnotes  are  few,  or  the  text  is  set  by  hand  or  on  a  Mono- 
type,3 a  new  series  may  be  started  on  each  page  without  in- 
creasing the  risk  of  confusion,  or  adding  appreciably  to  the 
expense.  If  the  numbers  run  consecutively  throughout  an 
article  or  chapter  in  the  manuscript,  the  labors  of  the 
printer  are  not  increased  by  later  deciding  that  the  numbers 
on  each  page  shall  constitute  a  separate  series,  as  the  num- 
bers on  the  printed  page  do  not  correspond  to  those  on  the 
typed  page  in  any  case. 

A  plan  of  numbering  the  references  in  the  bibliography 
and  referring  to  them  in  the  text  by  means  of  these  num- 
bers, as  (12,  p.  10),  meaning  page  10  in  reference  number 
12  of  the  bibliography,  can  be  used  effectively  and  eco- 
nomically. Such  a  plan,  however,  is  likely  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  reading,  and  often  necessitates  the  use  of  more 
than  one  set  of  symbols  to  take  care  of  explanatory  foot- 
notes that  the  writer  wishes  to  make  conspicuous  to  the 
reader  by  having  them  appear  on  the  page  on  which  they 
are  mentioned.    This  plan  adds  to  the  inconvenience  of  the 

3  The  trade  name  of  a  machine  that  casts  type  in  single  characters. 
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reader  who  wishes  to  glance,  as  he  reads  from  page  to  page, 
at  the  names  of  the  authorities  cited.  It  does,  however,  de- 
crease printing  costs  slightly  and  simplify  the  preparation 
and  printing  of  manuscript,  especially  if  the  citations  are 
many  in  number. 

In  making  footnotes  some  follow  an  abbreviated  style, 
that  is,  when  complete  information  is  contained  in  the  bib- 
liography, only  the  name  of  the  author,  the  title  of  the 
work,  and  the  page  or  pages  to  be  cited  are  given  as :  Jones, 
E.  J.,  The  Art  of  Weaving,  p.  20.  It  is  customary,  however, 
even  when  this  form  is  used  to  present  complete  biblio- 
graphical information  when  the  reference  is  to  an  article 
in  a  periodical.  The  given  name  or  initials  of  the  author  are 
often  omitted  from  footnotes,  especially  when  there  is  little 
opportunity  for  confusion,  and  after  they  have  once  been 
stated. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  writers  who  give  complete 
bibliographical  information  in  the  footnotes,  even  though 
the  same  information  is  contained  in  the  bibliography.4 
When  the  report  contains  no  bibliography  this  form  is 
necessary. 

There  should  be  a  close  correspondence  between  the 
form  followed  in  the  footnotes  and  the  one  followed  in  the 
bibliography.  For  instance,  if  the  titles  are  italicized  in 
the  former  they  should  be  italicized  in  the  latter.  Likewise, 
the  style  of  punctuation,  the  abbreviations,  and  so  forth 
should  be  consistent.  Some  would  contend,  however,  that 
in  footnotes  the  author's  given  name  or  initials  should  pre- 
cede his  surname,  rather  than  to  appear  in  the  reverse 
order,  since  footnotes  are  not  arranged  alphabetically  but 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  text.  Others  main- 
tain that  for  the  sake  of  consistency  it  is  well  to  follow  the 
same  style  in  both  places,  especially  since  the  reader  is  con- 
cerned mainly  with  the  surname  and  not  with  the  given 
name. 

In  footnotes  the  tendency  today  is  to  use  abbreviations 

■  Pee   the   subsection   entitled    Bibliographies. 
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so  far  as  it  is  possible  and  convenient.  For  example,  vol- 
ume, chapter,  number,  and  page  are  almost  invariably  ab- 
breviated. In  some  publications,  as  library  catalogues,  the 
conventional  abbreviations  are  further  shortened,  as,  vol. 
is  changed  to  v.,  and  no  distinction  is  made  between  the 
form  for  the  singular  and  the  form  for  the  plural.  The 
plural  form,  pp.  for  pages  is  now  commonly  written  in 
the  same  form  as  the  singular,  that  is,  merely  p.  Indexes 
commonly  omit  even  the  abbreviations,  and  write  volume 
and  page  in  this  manner :  12 :  55,  meaning  volume  12,  page 
55. 

The  foreign  words  or  phrases,  ibidem  (ibid.),  opere 
citato  (op.  cit.),  and  loco  citato  (loc.  cit.)  are  widely  used 
in  footnotes.  The  first  means  "the  same,"  and  is  used  when 
the  reference  is  exactly  the  same,  except  for  the  differences 
indicated,  as  the  one  immediately  preceding.  Some  writers 
use  this  form  only  when  the  reference  appears  on  the  same 
page  as  the  preceding  reference,  or  close  thereto.  Op.  cit., 
meaning  "the  work  cited,"  is  used  when  reference  is  made 
to  a  particular  work  of  an  author,  previously  cited,  but  to 
a  different  page  therein.  Loc.  cit.,  meaning  "the  place 
cited,"  is  used  when  the  reference  is  to  the  same  work  and 
to  the  exact  place  previously  cited.  The  latter  two  terms 
can  be  used  when  only  one  of  the  works  of  the  author  has 
been  cited  heretofore,  and  loc.  cit.  may  be  used  in  case 
reference  has  been  made  formerly  to  one  place  only  in  a 
particular  work.  The  examples  which  follow  are  illus- 
trative of  the  use  of  these  terms : 

1  Cubberley,  E.  P.   State  School  Administration,  p.  10. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  20. 

3  Jones,  E.  J.   The  Art  of  Weaving,  p.  15. 

4  Cubberley,  E.  P.  Op.  cit.,  p.  90. 

5  Jones,  E.  J.  Loc.  cit. 

Subdividing  the  text.  Generally,  it  is  advisable  that  all 
manuscripts  be  prepared  with  headings  and  subheadings 
of  one  kind  or  another,  especially  those  of  a  scientific  nature 
or  those  to  be  published  as  textbooks,  the  style  of  headings 
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to  be  adapted  to  the  class  of  readers  and  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject.  Material  without  breaks  is  not  inviting  to  the 
average  reader,  particularly  if  it  is  set  solid  or  set  in  small 
type,  and  is  more  difficult  to  locate  and  to  review  than  that 
which  has  subheads.  As  far  as  possible  the  divisions  should 
be  of  such  length  that  the  content  will  be  divided  sharply. 
Divisions  approximately  equal  in  length  and  of  not  more 
than  one  page  in  extent  are  desirable  in  textbooks.  If  the 
divisions  exceed  a  page  in  length,  subdivisions  with  side 
headings  in  italics  or  bold-face  type  may  be  used  to  offset 
the  factor  of  length. 

The  most  commonly  used  headings  are  center  headings 
(main  and  sub)  and  side  headings  or  subheadings  run  into 
the  paragraph  or  set  in  a  separate  line.  Marginal  headings 
and  set-in  headings  are  used  occasionally.  These  several 
styles  are  shown  below : 

Main  center  headings : 

THE   HIGH-SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  high  school  in  the  number  of 
pupils  and  in  the  scope  of  its  activities  has  made  inevitable 


Sub  center  heading: 

The  Learning  Curve 

The  use  of  the  learning  curve  in  picturing  the  progress 
of  individual  learners  has  already  been  demonstrated  in  our 


Side  heading  or  subheading  run  in  the  paragraph : 

Importance  of  special  training.  There  is  a  strong  ten- 
dency for  graduate  students  who  have  had  no  special  train- 
ing .... 
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Side  heading  set  in  a  separate  line: 
The  value  of  study 

In  college  study  plays  an  exceedingly  important  part 
in  determining  success  or  failure.  Men  succeed  anywhere 
in  life  .... 

Marginal  heading: 

chan,,,*  Before  an  equalization  program  could  be 

necessary    to  .  .       .  1  i    1 

safeguard  the  adopted  certain  regulations  would  be  neces- 

eqwMzatwn  sary.    The  state  would  have  to  supervise  ex- 

penditures more  carefully  than  it  does  at 
present,  especially  in  those  counties  that 
would  be  guaranteed  a  much  more  extensive 
program  than  they  now  have. 

Set-in  heading: 

Financial  value  But  what  of  the  financial  prospects? 

of  a  college  Has  a  college  education  a  justifiable  dol- 

education.  lars  and  cents  value?     Unfortunately, 

objective  data  on  this  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem are  no  more  conclusive  than  are  those  cited  heretofore 
to  prove  that  a  college  education  enhances  a  man's  chance 
of  success.  The  best  that  can  be  claimed  for  figures  avail- 
able is  that  they  indicate  that  college  men  are  ordinarily 
better  paid  than  non-college  trained  men  are. 

The  amount  of  emphasis  created  by  headings  can  be 
varied  to  some  degree  by  the  style  and  size  of  the  type,  as 
well  as  by  the  spacing  between  the  headings  and  the  sub- 
ject matter. 

In  using  headings  and  subheadings  care  should  be 
taken  to  follow  a  consistent  and  easily  understood  plan. 
Chapter  headings  should  be  in  large  capital  letters,  and 
other  headings  in  small  capitals  or  in  bold  face  or  italicized 
lower  case  letters.  Other  combinations  are  acceptable, 
especially  those  that  give  a  pleasing  variety.  In  side  head- 
ings run-in,  only  the  first  letter  of  the  first  word  is  gen- 
erally capitalized.     Bold-face  headings  may  be  indicated  in 
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the  manuscript  either  by  the  letters  "bf"  or  by  underlin- 
ing the  words  with  a  wavy  line  for  lower-case  letters  and 
three  such  lines  for  capitals.  Italics  may  be  indicated  by 
underlining-  with  a  straight  line  instead  of  a  wavy  line.  If 
capitals  in  italics  are  desired  a  note  should  be  made  in  the 
margin  to  that  effect,  in  addition  to  underlining  with  three 
lines.  Otherwise,  the  printer  may  set  the  heading  in  roman 
type,  unless  it  is  evident  that  italics  are  desired.  Small 
capitals  are  not  made  in  either  bold  face  or  italic  type. 

Subdivisions  in  .textbooks  are  usually  subheadings 
run-in  the  paragraph  in  bold-face  type.  For  young  readers 
and  non-specialists  center  headings  in  bold-face  type  or 
small  capitals  are  highly  effective.  Although  italics  for  em- 
phasis seem  to  be  losing  in  favor,  they  are  still  used  exten- 
sively. When  both  center  headings  and  side  headings  are 
used,  the  latter  as  a  rule  are  italicized,  especially  in  text- 
books. 

The  headings  should  be  brief  and  truly  expressive  of 
the  main  thought  or  idea  in  the  subdivision.  They  should 
be  in  noun  form  rather  than  verb  form.  For  instance,  it  is 
generally  considered  better  form  to  write  "Statement  of 
the  Problem"  than  it  is  to  write  "The  Problem  Stated." 

Table  of  contents.  A  table  of  contents  in  the  opening 
section  of  a  book  or  pamphlet  serves  the  useful  purpose  of 
giving  the  reader  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  work,  and  is 
especially  valuable  to  busy  readers.  It  should,  however,  be 
reasonable  in  size  or  extent.  Three  forms  for  a  table  of 
contents  are  recommended,  each  to  be  used  according  to 
circumstances : 

(1)  A  simple  list  of  chapter  headings.  In  many  cases 
chapter  headings  are  all  that  need  be  included  in  the  table 
of  contents. 

CONTENTS 
Chapter  Page 

I.     Present  Conditions 1 

II.    The  History  of  Education         .        .        .        .38 

III.  The  Background 70 

IV.  The  Colonial  Climate 70 
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(2)  The  chapter  heading*  and  all  the  subdivisions,  or 
the  outstanding  subheadings,  listed  beneath.  The  outstand- 
ing subheadings,  if  selected  carefully,  give  a  quick  but  fairly 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  contents. 

TABLE   OF  CONTENTS 
Chapter  Page 

I.     Introduction 11 

Public    Criticisms    ......     11 

Purpose  of  Study  .         .         .         .         .         .11 

Data  and  Method  of  Procedure       .         .         .12 

(3)  Chapter  headings  with  all  articles  or  subheadings 
run  in.  A  book  that  contains  a  good  index  does  not  need  a 
table  of  contents  that  contains  all  the  subheadings,  except 
to  give  the  busy  reader,  with  little  effort  and  time,  a  fairly 
complete  picture  of  the  contents  of  the  publication. 

CONTENTS 

Page 
Chapter  1.  The  Adolescent  Pupil  ....  3 
Meaning  of  adolescence — Physical  characteristics 
of  early  adolescence — Mental  characteristics  of  ado- 
lescence—  Emotional  characteristics  of  adolescence 
— Volition  phases  of  adolescence — The  adolescent 
personality — What  the  school  must  give  to  the  ado- 
lescent pupil — Questions  and  topics  for  study  and 
discussion — Selected  references. 

Some  persons  are  of  the  opinion  that  lists  of  illustra- 
tions are  unnecessary,  and  that  they  should  be  prepared 
only  for  the  guidance  of  the  author  and  the  publisher.  How- 
ever, authorities  in  research  methods  generally  recommend 
that  they  be  used,  especially  when  many  tables  or  illustra- 
tions appear  in  the  publication.  In  theses,  technical  re- 
ports, and  textbooks,  lists  of  illustrations  and  tables  serve  a 
useful  purpose  by  making  it  easy  to  locate  or  to  relocate 
certain  portions  of  the  study.  Except  as  a  matter  of  econ- 
omy, it  is  desirable  to  have  the  table  of  contents,  the  list  of 
tables,  and  the  list  of  figures  or  illustrations  each  begin  on  a 
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separate  page.  The  style  and  arrangement  of  the  latter 
two  should  be  alike. 

Illustrations.  The  subject  of  suitable  illustrations  has 
many  ramifications  and  tends  to  be  technical  in  many  re- 
spects. The  type  of  illustrations  varies  greatly  with  the 
nature  of  the  publication.  For  instance,  the  numerous  and 
complicated  graphs  needed  in  certain  kinds  of  technical 
works  differ  greatly  from  the  illustrations  desirable  in  a 
textbook  written  for  a  general  class  of  readers.  Since  each 
problem  is  somewhat  individual  it  is  well  for  an  author, 
in  case  of  doubt,  before  preparing  his  copy  to  consult  the 
publisher  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  illustrations 
which  he  recommends  or  desires. 

Stock  illustrations  can  be  used  to  advantage  sometimes. 
When  possible  the  original  photograph  or  drawing  should 
be  secured  from  the  manufacturer,  and  if  it  is  unavailable, 
the  cut  should  be  procured.  Matrices  can  be  used  satisfac- 
torily occasionally,  but  the  product  obtained  from  using 
them  is  not  of  the  quality  which  should  characterize  high- 
class  work.  Cuts  or  electrotypes  must  not,  of  course,  exceed 
certain  dimensions,  the  dimensions  varying  according  to  the 
size  of  the  page.  Although  cuts  may  be  larger  than  that 
part  of  the  page  actually  used  for  printing,  it  is  well  to  limit 
them  to  the  same  dimensions ;  and  when  it  is  necessary  to 
make  them  larger,  the  printer  or  engraver  should  be  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  the  dimensions  that  are  feasible. 

Color  plates  are  expensive  for  many  publications,  since 
for  each  color  a  separate  cut  or  plate  and  certain  additional 
steps  in  printing  are  required.  In  most  printing  plants  a 
separate  press  run  is  necessary  for  the  printing  of  each 
color.  Systems  of  shading  and  cross-hatching  can  be  em- 
ployed as  substitutes  for  colors  in  many  forms  of  illustra- 
tions. A  color  effect  can  be  produced  at  a  small  additional 
cost  by  using  a  colored  paper  stock,  or  perhaps  an  ink  of 
special  color.  By  using  solid  tint  plates  in  color  work  some 
saving  in  money  can  be  effected.  The  latter  are  plain  cuts, 
relatively  cheap — and  sometimes  available  in  appropriate 
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sizes  from  the  printer  without  cost — that  are  used  to  print 
a  colored  background.  Their  use  necessitates  the  same 
steps  in  printing  that  are  required  when  regular  color  plates 
are  utilized. 

In  preparing  illustrations  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
halftone  cuts  can  be  made  satisfactorily  only  from  photo- 
graphs, wash  drawings,  and  paintings,  either  in  black  and 
white  or  in  color.  High  quality  halftones  cannot  be  pro- 
duced from  halftone  prints.  Illustrations  that  are  to  be 
mounted  before  they  are  sent  to  the  engraver  should  be 
mounted  carefully,  as  wrinkles  may  occasion  considerable 
trouble  to  the  engraver.  Clips  should  not  be  used  as  they 
may  mar  the  surface  of  the  illustration.  Photographs  on 
a  high-finish  or  glossy  paper  produce  the  best  cuts,  and, 
consequently,  the  best  prints. 

The  finer  the  screen  of  a  halftone,  the  smoother  should 
be  the  surface  of  the  paper  that  is  to  be  used  for  printing. 
Halftones  cannot  be  reproduced  to  the  best  advantage  on 
rough  stock,  as  egg-shell  paper,  and  when  it  is  used  it  be- 
comes necessary,  in  first-class  work,  to  insert  halftone 
prints  made  on  a  highly  finished  or  enameled  paper.  Half- 
tone cuts,  unless  they  are  made  with  a  coarse  screen,  do  not 
reproduce  well  on  the  paper  stock  generally  used  by  news- 
papers. 

Drawings  should  be  made  on  regular  white  drawing 
paper  or  cardboard,  or  paper  of  a  bluish  tint,  with  black 
India  drawing  ink,  if  they  are  to  be  suitable  for  making 
sharp  cuts.  It  is  not  desirable  to  use  brown  or  yellowish 
paper.  Under  no  conditions  should  paper  that  tends  to  blot 
or  to  produce  lines  with  ragged  edges  be  used.  The  paper 
should  be  tough  enough  to  permit  erasures  without  destroy- 
ing the  inking  surface.  Erasures  should  be  made  rarely, 
however.  Errors  should  be  removed  by  marking  them  out 
with  whiting.  In  case  the  drawing  is  made  on  cross-sec- 
tion paper,  and  it  is  desired  that  certain  lines,  such  as  lines 
used  for  plotting,  should  not  appear  as  a  part  of  the  cut, 
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these  lines  should  be  in  light  blue,  as  light  blue  can  be  taken 
out  in  the  photographing  process. 

It  is  desirable  to  make  drawings,  also  photographs, 
somewhat  larger  than  the  dimensions  prescribed  for  the 
finished  cut,   preferably  about  three  times   as   large,   but 
rarely  more  than  six  times,  as  the  standard  scale  of  photo- 
engravers  specifies  that  plates  made  from  copy  requiring  a 
reduction  to  less  than  one-sixth  of  its  length  or  width  shall 
cost  twice  as  much  as  the  regular  scale  price.  A  large  draw- 
ing not  only  makes  it  more  convenient  for  the  artist  or 
draftsman  to  supply  the  details,  but  the  process  of  reduc- 
tion tends  to  tone  or  to  soften  certain  lines,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  sharpness  of  the  important  features.    Let- 
tering should  be  sufficiently  large  that  it  will,  when  reduced 
to  the  proper  size,  be  legible.    For  convenience  in  handling, 
and  as  a  safeguard  against  loss,  small  drawings,  if  not  made 
on  large  sheets,  may  be  pasted  or  mounted  on  separate 
sheets  of  average  size,  one  drawing  to  the  sheet,  before 
sending  them  to  the  engraver  or  printer,  unless  they  are  to 
be  photographed   in   series   rather  than  individually.     In 
case  several  cuts  are  to  be  made,  a  saving  can  sometimes  be 
effected  in  the  engraving  costs  if  the  cuts  are  of  such  dimen- 
sions that  all  can  be  reproduced  in  the  same  proportion, 
since  they  can  be  photographed  on  the  same  plate,  and  han- 
dled by  the  engraver  more  or  less  as  a  single  cut.    At  least, 
some  engraving  firms  allow  a  reduction  in  such  circum- 
stances.   From  the  standpoint  of  aesthetic  qualities,  that  is, 
for  balance  or  proportion  on  the  printed  page,  it  is  desirable 
that  cuts  or  illustrations  be  uniform  in  size  so  far  as  is  con- 
venient, especially  if  they  are  to  appear  on  pages  that  face 
each  other. 

In  reducing  drawings  and  photographs,  only  one  di- 
mension can  be  definitely  controlled  after  the  drawing  has 
been  completed,  as  the  other  must  be  reduced  proportion- 
ally. Accordingly,  this  fact  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion at  the  time  the  drawing  is  made  in  case  a  cut  of  a  defi- 
nite size  is  desired.     A  simple  procedure  for  insuring  cer- 
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tain  dimensions  is  to  construct  a  rectangle  in  the  lower 
left-hand  corner  of  the  drawing  paper,  using  the  greatest 
height  and  width  of  the  cut  as  dimensions,  and  then  to  draw 
a  diagonal  of  indefinite  length  from  the  lower  left-hand  cor- 
ner to  the  upper  right-hand  corner.  Then  by  taking  any 
point  on  the  base  line  extended,  or  one  of  the  vertical  sides 
produced,  and  erecting  a  perpendicular,  and  where  this  line 
intersects  the  diagonal,  completing  the  rectangle,  a  working 
surface  that  will  finally  reduce  to  the  desired  dimensions 
is  obtained.  If  the  title  and  other  descriptive  matter  are 
not  included  in  this  area,  allowance  should  be  made  for 
them. 

On  the  face  of  illustrations,  either  halftones  or  draw- 
ings, rather  than  to  use  symbols  for  explanations  or  as  keys, 
it  is  better  to  use  words  or  phrases.  Sufficient  writing  can, 
as  a  rule,  be  placed  on  an  illustration  to  describe  the  various 
parts  without  defacing  it  or  decreasing  the  effect  of  the 
pictorial  representation.  When  the  illustration  is  small,  or 
intricate,  or  crowded,  by  the  use  of  arrows  or  guide  lines 
information  can  be  written  in  margins  or  at  some  inconspic- 
uous point  on  the  face  of  the  illustration.  Symbols,  such  as 
key  letters  and  figures,  tend  to  be  confusing,  and  are  incon- 
venient for  the  reader,  especially  when  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  consult  the  text  for  an  explanation  of  them. 

Numbers,  or  letters,  or  other  symbols  used  specifically 
for  identifying  purposes,  should  not  be  placed  on  the  face 
of  the  illustration,  especially  on  photographic  prints  or 
wash  drawings.  When  such  identification  symbols  are  nec- 
essary, they  should  be  made  with  a  soft,  blunt-pointed  pen- 
cil at  an  appropriate  place  on  the  back  of  the  prints,  or  if 
they  are  mounted,  either  on  the  side  or  back  of  the  mounting 
board.  Care  should  be  exercised  not  to  make  an  impres- 
sion that  will  injure  the  finish  of  the  photograph. 

Illustrations  need  not  be  inserted  in  the  manuscript, 
but  instead  may  be  referred  to  by  placing  numbers  therein. 
However,  if  proofs  of  them  are  available,  no  harm  is  done 
by   pasting   them   in   the   manuscript   at  the   appropriate 
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places.    At  a  later  point  such  a  plan  is  recommended  for  use 
when  preparing-  the  final  proofs. 

In  the  construction  of  diagrams,  in  addition  to  the  sug- 
gestions already  made,  the  following  rules  are  quite  gen- 
erally advocated  by  authorities.5 

1.  Make  the  diagram  as  simple  as  feasible,  especially  if 
it  is  to  be  read  by  the  general  public.  Represent  quantities 
by  linear  magnitudes  rather  than  by  areas  and  volumes. 
The  former  is  more  easily  understood  and  not  so  likely  to  be 
misinterpreted. 

2.  The  general  arrangement  of  a  diagram  should  be 
from  left  to  right.  Lettering  and  figures  should,  as  a  rule,  be 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  diagram  and  at  the  left  hand 
edge,  that  is,  along  the  axes.  Legends,  other  than  the  main 
title,  may  be  placed  on  the  face  of  the  diagram,  if  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  principal  lines. 

3.  Use  sufficient  guide  lines  to  enable  the  reader  read- 
ily to  interpret  the  diagram.  The  guide  lines  should  be  as 
light  as  possible  and  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  axes 
and  the  curves  or  graphs.  The  latter  lines  should  be  readily 
distinguishable  from  all  other  lines. 

So  far  as  practicable  have  the  zero  line  appear  on  the 
scale,  and  have  it  sharply  distinguished  from  the  other  co- 
ordinate lines.  If  necessary  the  diagram  should  be  broken 
horizontally  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  show  the  zero 
line.  This  latter  suggestion  is  particularly  important  when 
the  omission  of  the  zero  line  might  tend  to  distort  the 
reader's  conception  of  the  amount  of  change. 

5.  Have  sufficient  points  plotted  in  the  diagram  to  rep- 
resent all,  at  least  the  most  important,  separate  observa- 
tions. 

6.  The  main  legend  or  title  should  be  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  diagram,  in  lower  case  letters,  using  capital  let- 

5  For  more  detailed  instructions  and  standards  for  preparing  diagrams  or  charts, 
the  reader  should  consult  a  special  treatise  on  the  subject,  such  as  that  by  Karsten, 
cited   fully   in   the  bibliography. 
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ters  only  in  the  first  letter  of  each  important  word.6  It 
should  be  sufficiently  complete,  along  with  other  informa- 
tion on  the  diagram,  that  the  reader  can  understand  the  dia- 
gram without  reference  to  other  parts  of  the  text. 

7.  Diagrams  should  be  numbered  in  a  separate  series 
consecutively  throughout  the  manuscript.  Arabic  numbers 
are  recommended.  A  period  is  used  at  the  close  of  the 
legend. 

Figure  7  shows  the  application  of  most  of  the  princi- 
ples mentioned  above. 
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Figure  1.  Enrollment  and  Average  Daily  Attendance  in  the  New  Mexico  Public 
Schools  from  1911-12  to  1930-31.  (A  specimen  figure  illustrating  several  of  the 
basic    principles   of   graphing.) 

8  A  plan  commonly  followed  is  to  capitalize  the  first  letter  of  all  words  except 
articles,  conjunctions,  and  prepositions.  Some,  especially  journalists,  capitalize  the 
first  letter  of  words  in  these  several  classes  when  they  contain  more  than  three  or 
four  letters,  or  when  they  are  the  last  word  in  the  legend  or  title. 
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Tables.  The  best  method  of  presenting  detailed  in- 
formation accurately  and  completely  is  in  tabular  form.  In 
addition  to  making;  it  possible  to  summarize  statistical  data 
in  a  concise  manner,  tabular  arrangement  makes  it  con- 
venient for  the  reader  to  acquire  quickly  and  accurately  a 
picture  that  it  would  take  considerable  space  to  portray 
in  descriptive  or  expository  form.  The  use  of  tables,  how- 
ever, does  not  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  writer  to  discuss 
his  material  elsewhere  in  the  text.  In  fact,  the  tabular 
material  should  be  summarized  in  expository  form  in  the 
text  to  such  an  extent  that  the  reader  will  be  able  to  get  the 
principal  facts  contained  in  the  table  without  reading  the 
table. 

A  table  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  read  and 
understood  without  reference  to  other  parts  of  the  text.  In 
other  words,  the  caption  and  the  subheadings  should  be 
sufficiently  complete  that  the  table  is  self-explanatory. 

Although  headings  should  be  concise,  they  should  not 
be  so  brief  that  the  reader  will  be  unable  readily  to  under- 
stand the  table.  If  the  data  are  so  complicated  or  extensive 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  sufficient  information  in  the  sev- 
eral headings,  footnotes  may  be  used  for  explanatory  pur- 
poses. When  footnotes  are  employed  in  tables  they  should 
be  placed  immediately  under  the  closing  line  of  the  table, 
and  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  as  is  done  with  biblio- 
graphic footnotes. 

Tables  should  be  ruled  at  the  top  and  bottom,  but  not  on 
the  sides.  It  is  common  practice  to  use  two  lines  for  the  top 
ruling  and  one  for  the  bottom.  No  other  horizontal  rulings 
are  commonly  used  except  to  bound  subheads  and  to  indi- 
cate or  set  off  totals  and  certain  other  statistical  measures. 
Leaders  (a  series  of  dots)  are  frequently  used,  however,  to 
guide  the  eye  from  the  sideheadings  to  the  numerical  data. 
If  the  table  contains  three  or  more  columns  it  is  advisable, 
according  to  the  style  manual  of  Chicago  University,7  except 
as  a  matter  of  financial  economy,  to  employ  lines  or  rules  be- 
tween the  columns. 

»  A  Manual  of  Style,  p.   138. 
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Captions  are  usually  not  complete  sentences,  and  should 
be  in  noun  form.  It  is  not  desirable  to  state  them  in  the 
form  of  a  question,  nor  as  a  summary  of  the  principal  facts 
contained  in  the  table.  Such  introductory  words  as  "show- 
ing" and  "presenting"  are  unnecessary.  As  little  punctua- 
tion as  possible  should  be  used  in  a  caption,  and  no  period 
should  be  placed  at  the  close  of  a  caption. 

An  acceptable  and  widely  followed  style  is  to  place  cap- 
tions at  the  top  of  tables,  in  capital  letters.  It  gives  the 
table  a  pleasing  appearance  to  arrange  the  caption  in  in- 
verted pyramid  form.  When  the  caption  is  particularly 
long  the  several  lines  can  be  arranged  in  hanging  indention 
or  broken  into  two  decks.  The  latter  would  probably  be  the 
most  desirable  if  the  inverted  pyramid  form  is  used  else- 
where, as  it  would  tend  to  give  uniformity. 

Tables  should  be  numbered  consecutively  throughout 
the  manuscript  in  a  separate  series.  Roman  numerals 
should  be  used,  especially  if  the  caption  is  set  in  capital 
letters. 

Below  is  a  typographical  form  that  is  widely  followed 
in  presenting  tabular  material. 

TABLE    I 

COMPARISON  OF  NEW  MEXICO  IN  1928  WITH  OTHER  ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN  STATES   ON  VARIOUS  INDICES   OF 
ECONOMIC  ABILITY* 


States 

Per     Capita 
Income 

Income       Per 

Child,    5-14 

Yrs.    of 

Age 

Income       Per 

Child    in 

A.D.A. 

Income       Back 
of  Each  Dol- 
lar    Spent 
for  Educa- 
tion 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Wyoming 

$    667 
861 
747 
701 
1,012 
527 
631 
979 

$3,200 
4,600 
3,300 
3,600 
6,500 
2,300 
2,800 
5,000 

$4,000 
4,680 
3,230 
3,710 
8,010 
3,580 
2,630 
5,550 

$33 
35 
30 
29 
40 
Ul 
30 
34 

Median 

$    723 

$3,450 

$3,855 

$33  + 

♦Based  on  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  reports. 
Note:     This  table   is   an   example   of  a   form   widely   followed   in    presenting   tabular 
material. 
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The  approximate  position  of  tables  should  be  indicated 
in  the  manuscript.  The  point  at  which  a  table  should  be 
located  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  table,  the  amount  of 
tabular  material  embodied  in  the  publication,  and  the  class 
of  readers.  In  technical  works  it  is  generally  advisable  to 
have  the  tables  distributed  through  the  main  body  of  the 
text.  However,  for  a  mixed  group  of  readers  it  is  fre- 
quently advisable  to  place  tables  in  the  appendix  and  merely 
to  refer  to  and  summarize  them  in  the  body  of  the  study, 
especially  when  the  same  materials  are  presented  in  charts 
through  the  text.  In  case  they  are  included  in  the  text,  it 
is  desirable  to  have  each  table  follow  as  soon  after  it  is  first 
mentioned  as  convenience  allows.  It  is  unwise,  often  con- 
fusing, to  have  a  table  appear  before  it  has  been  referred  to 
in  the  text.  Although  some  prefer  that  all  tables  begin  at 
the  top  of  a  page,  it  is  inadvisable  to  follow  such  a  plan.  A 
table  should  not  be  divided  between  two  pages  when  it  can 
be  placed  on  one  only.  If  a  table  does  not  virtually  cover  the 
page  it  is  well  to  begin  the  content  immediately  below  on  the 
same  page. 

The  author  should  indicate  the  location  of  a  table  by 
writing  instructions  in  the  margin  in  this  manner:  "Table 
I  about  here,"  or  "Table  I  as  soon  as  possible  after  this 
point."  The  printer  may  have  to  vary  slightly  from  such  in- 
structions. 

Tables,  as  well  as  illustrations,  which  are  to  occupy  a 
full  page  should  stand  vertically  on  the  page  whenever  it  is 
feasible.  The  vertical  arrangement,  obviously,  is  more  sat- 
isfactory to  the  reader,  as  it  makes  it  unnecessary  for  him 
to  shift  the  page  in  order  to  read  or  view  the  tables  or  il- 
lustrations. If  arranged  horizontally  they  should  be  so 
placed  that  they  can  be  read  or  viewed  if  the  page  is  ro- 
tated one-quarter  of  a  turn  clockwise.  Tables  and  charts 
that  must  be  folded  should  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort,  not 
merely  because  they  involve  considerable  additional  ex- 
pense, but  because  readers  tend  to  avoid  or  disregard  them. 
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Making  a  bibliography.  Bibliographic  references  in 
the  form  of  footnotes  suffice  in  most  books  or  articles,  not  to 
be  used  as  textbooks  or  that  are  not  of  a  scientific  nature. 
In  such  cases  the  footnotes  should  contain  complete  infor- 
mation, that  is :  name  of  author,  title,  name  of  publisher  and 
location  of  his  principal  office  (first  city  listed  on  the  title 
page),  date  of  publication,8  and  pages  cited  or  the  total 
number  of  pages  in  the  publication.  Citations  of  articles  in 
periodicals  or  yearbooks  should  contain  the  name  of  the 
periodical  or  yearbook  instead  of  the  name  and  address  of 
the  publisher.  In  the  bibliography  at  the  close  of  this 
pamphlet  are  presented  examples  of  an  acceptable  form  for 
citing  certain  types  of  references.  Bibliographies  of  con- 
siderable extent,  such  as  frequently  occur  in  textbooks  or 
research  reports,  should  be  arranged  alphabetically  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter  of  the  book,  or  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
When  the  latter  arrangement  is  followed  each  reference 
may  be  numbered  serially  and  referred  to  in  the  text  by 
means  of  a  number,  as  previously  mentioned,  or  an  abbre- 
viated form  of  footnote  citations  may  be  used.  Although 
the  custom  is  to  print  the  titles  of  books  and  the  names  of 
periodicals  in  italics,  this  is  not  necessary  and  tends  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  publication,  without  adding  much  that  is 
utilitarian,  and  probably  without  adding  much  that  is  of 
aesthetic  value  to  the  average  reader.  There  is  evidence  of 
a  movement  away  from  this  form,  especially  in  indexes, 
certain  periodicals,  American  Library  Association  publica- 
tions, and  federal-government  publications.  If  italics  are 
used  in  the  bibliography,  the  same  style  should  be  used 
throughout  for  the  same  types  of  material,  especially  in  the 
footnotes. 

The  extent  of  the  bibliography  will  vary,  obviously, 
with  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  treatment  thereof. 

8  Some  contend  that  the  date  of  copyright  rather  than  the  date  of  publication 
should  be  given.  Both  contentions  have  merit,  although  the  plan  of  giving  the  date 
of  publication  seems  to  be  backed  by  the  weight  of  authority.  It  is  followed  in 
cataloging  library  books.  When  no  date  of  publication  appears  on  the  printed  volume 
it  is  the  practice  to  use  the  date  of  copyright  preceded  by  the  superior  letter  "c", 
thus   r1910. 
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The  tendency  today  appears  to  be  toward  rather  extensive 
bibliographies — more  extensive  in  many  cases  than  is  jus- 
tifiable. The  simple  rule  of  a  select  list  of  readily  accessible, 
pertinent  materials  is  recommended.  Large  bibliographies 
of  poorly  selected  references,  arranged  mostly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  an  impression  of  academic  respectability, 
are  expensive  and  time-wasting  for  the  author  and  the 
reader,  and  should  be  avoided.  Annotated  bibliographies 
are  becoming  more  extensively  used,  and  are  generally  wel- 
comed by  busy  readers. 

Index.  An  index  is  necessary  in  any  publication  that  is 
to  be  used  extensively  as  a  reference,  especially  in  technical 
works  and  textbooks  of  various  kinds.  In  pamphlets  a  topi- 
cal table  of  contents  may  often  suffice  as  an  index,  although 
such  a  plan  is  a  makeshift  arrangement.  A  first-class  in- 
dex is  one  that  enables  the  reader  to  locate  quickly  any  sub- 
ject or  item  which  he  seeks.  It  is  well  for  the  author  to 
make  his  own  index,  particularly  if  he  is  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  indexing.  Generally,  an  author  can,  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  a  little  study,  produce 
a  satisfactory  working  index.  However,  some  authorities 
say  that  few  authors  are  capable,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
of  making  a  first-class,  extensive  index,  and  that  it  is  bet- 
ter for  authors  to  employ  an  expert  to  perform  the  task  than 
to  attempt  to  do  it  themselves. 

Unless  the  index  is  short  and  simple,  the  usual  style  is 
to  arrange  the  items  in  two  columns  to  the  page,  and  to 
set  them  in  solid  eight-point  type.  The  items  are  generally 
divided  between  subjects  and  proper  names.  The  follow- 
ing examples  illustrate  the  two  most-commonly  used 
schemes  of  indexing,  the  paragraphed  index,  and  the  entry- 
a-line  index,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  single  and  double 
indentions,  respectively. 
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Paragraphed  or  Single  Indention  Index 


Ability  grouping,  382-387 

Academy,  14,  15 

Achievement  as  basis  for  marks, 
285-287 

Achievement  quotient,  287-288 

Admission  to  college,  require- 
ments for,  43-48;  methods  of 
securing,  48-61 ;  correlations  of 
college  records  with  various 
means  of  determining  fitness 
for,  54;  character  qualifications 
of  students  for,  61 

Advisers,  group,  95;  club,  157 


Block  method  of  schedule  mak- 
ing, 237 

Board  of  education,  principal's  re- 
lation to,  2,  6,  7 

Books,  receipts,  275;  for  library, 
305-308 

Briggs,  The  Junior  High  School, 
advantages  claimed,  33;  objec- 
tions urged  by,  34;  English 
Form  Test,  389 

Building  projects,  210,  211 

Buildings  and  grounds,  standards 
for,  211,  212 

Cabinet,  principal's,  94-95 


Entry-a-Line  or  Double  Indention  Index 


Activities,   true    and   false    views 
of,  204-205 

their  meaning  extended,  275f 

and  imagination,  320 

mechanical,  353-354 

nascent,  506 
Activity,  doctrine  of,  249 

in  knowing,  478 
Adams,  G.  P.,  344 


Concrete  material,  use  of  in  in- 
struction, 199f 
experimental         investigations, 

230-237 
general   conclusions  on  use  of, 

237-239 
need  of,  203 
Counts,  G.  S.,  185 
Cubberley,  E.  P.,  202 


In  the  entry-a-line  index  a  dash  is  sometimes  placed  be- 
fore each  subentry.  This  plan  is  illustrated  immediately 
below. 


Ability  grouping,  330-34 
Adolescence 

— emotional   characteristics   of, 
9-12 

— meaning  of,  1-5 

— phvsical     characteristics     of, 
15-18 
Adolescent  personality,  18-20 
Adolescent  pupil,  16-30 

— ideals   of,   18 

— what  school  must  give,  20-25 


Belgians,  59,  240 

Binet,  Alfred,  70f 

Binet  Test,  adaptation  of,  237 
— administration,  78 
— application  to  races,  37 
— Stanford  and  other  revisions, 
64f,  70f,  80f,  233,  234,  235, 
238,  244,  245 
— mental  age,  270 

Bingham,  W.  V.,  423 


A  simple  method  of  handling  the  mechanical  details  of 
indexing  is  by  means  of  slips  and  cards,  preferably  3  by  5 
inches  in  size.  The  entires  can  be  made  as  the  indexer  reads 
from  page  to  page,  or  they  can  be  made  after  the  entire  page 
proof  has  been  read  and  words  to  be  indexed  have  been  un- 
derlined with  colored  pencil.   The  cards  should  each  contain 
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a  separate  entry  so  that  they  can  be  arranged  alphabetically 
in  stacks,  and  later  arranged  readily  into  main  entries  and 
subentries. 

To  give  specific  instructions  on  the  technicalities  of  in- 
dexing is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  publication.  An  author, 
inexperienced  in  indexing,  who  is  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  making  an  index,  should  consult  a  special  treatise  on 
the  subject,  such  as  the  one  by  Wheeler  or  Walsh,  cited 
more  fully  in  the  bibliography.  It  is  beneficial  to  inspect 
the  index  in  several  of  the  volumes  or  works  of  reputable 
publishers.  Below  are  a  few  suggestions  which  should 
prove  helpful  as  an  introduction  to  the  problem  of  index- 
ing. 

1.  Make  the  index  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  publication 
and  the  class  of  readers  that  will  use  it. 

2.  Keep  two  considerations  in  mind :  the  importance  of 
sufficient  fullness  to  enable  the  reader  to  find  that 
which  he  is  seeking  without  unnecessary  effort,  and 
the  folly  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  work,  and,  in- 
cidentally, the  expense,  by  making  useless  entries.  In 
other  words,  make  the  index  as  complete  as  conditions 
warrant,  but  avoid  overloading  it. 

3.  Arrange  all  the  items  in  one  alphabetical  sequence, 
rather  than  in  several  sequences.  Avoid  classifying  the 
items  under  a  few,  broad,  general  terms. 

4.  Choose  as  key-words  those  words  that  readers  will 
likely  consult  rather  than  those  that  they  should  con- 
sult. A  single  word  is  sometimes  insufficient  as  a  key- 
word, and  a  series  of  words  or  phrases  is  generally  the 
most  desirable. 

5.  Include  enough  headings,  either  as  direct  citations  or 
cross-references,  for  which  a  reader  might  reasonably 
look  that  the  point  sought  can  readily  be  found.  Use 
cross-references  sparingly.  They  are  preferable  to 
dividing  the  entries  under  five  or  more  key-words. 

6.  For  each  item  included,  the  author  should  see:  (a)  that 
the  passage  cited  contains  a  statement  or  argument 
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about  the  item  indexed  that  is  of  significance;  (b)  that 
the  right  key-word  has  been  chosen  and  the  proper 
cross-references  indicated ;  and  (c)  that  for  the  more 
important  items  a  few  words  have  been  added  to  ex- 
plain the  bearing  of  the  reference  on  the  subject. 

7.  As  far  as  possible  confine  headings  to  a  word  or  to  a 
phrase  that  requires  no  punctuation. 

8.  Choose  nouns  or  substantive  phrases  as  heads.  Adjec- 
tives should  be  used  only  when  they  are  a  part  of  a 
common  term — for  instance,  ''domestic  economy." 

9.  Avoid  unimportant  words,  and  never  use  as  key-words, 
prepositions,  conjunctions,  articles,  or  equally  obscure 
words. 

10.    Use  simple  or  common  terms  in  preference  to  academic 
or  complex  terms.9 

Copyright  law.  The  author  should  be  certain  that  he 
is  privileged  to  use  all  the  material  which  he  plans  to  sub- 
mit to  the  publisher,  without  violating  morally  or  legally 
the  rights  of  others. 

In  recent  years  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
copyright  infringements  has  occurred.  Although  relatively 
few  of  these  infringements  have  been  legally  prosecuted, 
one  cannot  assume  that  those  who  escaped  prosecution  were 
not  legally  liable.  Ignorance  of  the  law  is  commonly  the 
underlying  cause  of  copyright  violations.  Numerous  in- 
fringements occur  as  a  result  of  persons  gathering  mate- 
rials without  thought  of  publication,  and  by  the  time  the 
plan  to  produce  a  book  matures,  they  forget  or  overlook  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  material  was  borrowed  or  appropri- 
ated. 

A  question  common  today  among  research  workers  and 
writers  is :  To  what  extent  can  an  author  reproduce,  verba- 
tim or  in  paraphrase  form,  with  credit  but  without  permis- 
sion, the  writings  of  others? 

To  this  question  no  definite  and  entirely  satisfactory 

9  These   suggestions   are   based   mainly   on   the   bulletin   by   Wheeler.    For   complete 
information  on  this  title  refer  to  the  Bibliography. 
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answer  can  be  given.  Certainly,  if  illustrations  or  tables 
are  to  be  reproduced,  or  important  abstracts  are  to  be  made, 
the  author  should  secure  permission  from  the  publisher  or 
author  of  the  work  from  which  he  wishes  to  use  materials. 
In  addition  he  should  be  careful  to  see  that  full  credit  is 
given  to  those  who  grant  permission,  and  in  the  form  which 
they  prescribe.  There  is  no  legal  liability  for  using  mate- 
rial which  has  been  published  but  not  copyrighted.  When 
writing  to  a  publisher  or  an  author  asking  him  for  permis- 
sion to  use  material,  the  request  should  contain  a  copy  of 
that  which  is  to  be  quoted,  or  if  the  reproduction  is  to  be  a 
paraphrase,  a  copy  of  the  reproduction  as  it  will  appear  in 
the  printed  volume,  unless  perhaps  the  material  is  of  con- 
siderable extent,  as  a  complete  article  from  a  periodical  or 
a  chapter  from  a  book. 

Although  the  length  of  a  quotation  or  of  a  paraphrase 
is  a  factor  in  determining  whether  the  copyright  law  has 
been  infringed,  the  length  is  not  so  important  as  is  the  qual- 
ity or  nature  of  the  quotation  or  paraphrase.  The  courts 
take  into  consideration  the  character  of  that  which  has  been 
reproduced  and  its  relative  value — that  is,  whether  or  not 
that  which  has  been  plagiarized  or  used  with  acknowledg- 
ment substantially  infringes  upon  the  author's  property. 
Quotations  and  extracts,  acknowledged  or  unacknowledged, 
if  fairly  made,  either  for  the  purpose  of  criticism  or  illus- 
tration, are  not  copyright  infringements.  But  if  so  much 
is  taken  that  the  value  of  the  original  is  sensibly  and  mate- 
rially diminished,  or  if  the  labors  of  the  author  are  substan- 
tially appropriated  and  to  an  injurious  extent,  such  taking 
is  sufficient  to  constitute  an  infringement  of  the  work  copy- 
righted. Infringement  is  not  confined  to  literal  repetition 
or  reproduction,  but  includes  also  the  various  modes  in 
which  the  material  of  any  work  may  be  adopted,  imitated, 
transferred,  or  reproduced  with  more  or  less  colorable  al- 
terations to  disguise  the  piracy.  The  fact  that  publishers 
state  in  conjunction  with  the  copyright  notice  that  no  part 
of  the  work  may  be  reproduced  in  any  form  without  per- 
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mission  adds  no  additional  protection  or  restriction ;  such 
notice  serves  merely  as  a  more  forcible  warning  to  the 
public. 

The  copyright  law  and  the  penalties  for  infringement 
thereof  are  often  drastic.  The  safest  procedure  to  follow 
when  reproducing  the  intellectual  labor  of  others  is  a  simple 
rule  of  courtesy,  namely,  to  procure  permission  to  reprint 
the  material.  Neither  the  author  nor  the  publisher  of  a 
work  will  refuse,  as  a  rule,  any  reasonable  request  for  per- 
mission to  use  materials  that  are  copyrighted,  although 
either  may  greatly  resent  appropriation  without  the  cour- 
tesy of  a  request.  Moreover,  from  a  legal  viewpoint  the 
only  safe  way  is  to  obtain  permission  from  the  copyright 
owner  before  reproducing  the  works  of  another.  The  moral 
responsibility  should  be  considered  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
than  the  legal  responsibility.  There  is  commonly  a  fee  for 
reproducing  chapters  of  a  book  or  articles  from  periodicals. 

Quite  early  at  common  law  the  author  or  owner  of  an 
original  intellectual  product  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
first  publishing  it,  and  he  could  prevent  anyone  else  from 
publishing  it  without  his  permission.  When  he  once  pub- 
lished it,  however,  his  work  was  dedicated  to  the  public 
and  he  had  no  exclusive  right  to  multiply  copies  of  it,  nor 
to  control  the  subsequent  issues  or  copies  of  others.  Al- 
though an  author  still  has  this  protection,  he  may  by  virtue 
of  a  United  States  statute  acquire  additional  rights  by  ful- 
filling certain  requirements. 

Today  an  author  may  copyright  certain  intellectual 
labors  by  paying  a  registration  fee  of  two  dollars  and  depos- 
iting in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Copyright  Office,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  two  complete  copies  of  the  best  edition  of  his 
published  work.  The  author  need  not  make  an  application 
for  copyright  protection  until  after  the  work  is  published, 
and  then  he  must  supply  certain  information,  under  oath, 
on  a  blank  form  supplied  by  the  Register  of  Copyrights.  If 
the  work  is  unpublished  and  not  to  be  reproduced  for  sale, 
the  fee  is  one  dollar  and  only  one  complete  manuscript  or 
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typewritten  copy  must  be  filed.  If  it  includes  several  vol- 
umes, only  one  fee  is  necessary,  provided  copies  of  each 
volume  are  filed  at  one  time.  The  copies  for  deposit  may  be 
mailed  free  of  postage  charges  on  application  at  any  post 
office.  They  may  not  be  sent  by  registered  mail,  however, 
without  prepayment  of  the  registry  fee.  In  the  case  of 
books  or  periodicals,  the  two  copies  deposited  must  have 
been  printed  from  type  set,  or  plates  made,  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  entire  operation  of  printing,  binding,  and 
preparing  illustrations  must  have  been  performed  in  the 
United  States.  Each  copy  of  works  published  must  bear 
upon  the  title  page,  or  the  page  immediately  following,  a 
copyright  notice  including  the  word  "copyright,"  the  name 
of  the  copyright  proprietor,  and  the  year  in  which  the 
copyright  was  secured. 

The  following  works  may  be  copyrighted : 

1.  Books,    including    composite    and    cyclopedic    works, 
directories,  gazetteers,  and  other  compilations. 

2.  Periodicals,  including  newspapers. 

3.  Lectures,  sermons,  and  addresses  prepared  for  oral  de- 
livery. 

4.  Dramatic  or  dramatico-musical  compositions. 

5.  Musical  compositions. 

6.  Maps. 

7.  Works  of  art;  models  or  designs  for  works  of  art. 

8.  Reproductions  of  a  work  of  art. 

9.  Drawings  of  plastic  works  of  a  scientific  or  technical 
character. 

10.  Photographs. 

11.  Prints  and  pictorial  illustrations. 

12.  Motion-picture  photoplays. 

13.  Motion  pictures  other  than  photoplays. 

Reprints  or  impressions  of  the  first  edition  are  pro- 
tected by  the  original  copyright.  However,  revised  editions, 
that  is,  those  containing  material  alterations  and  additions, 
must  be  recopyrighted  in  order  to  protect  those  parts  which 
differ  from  the  original. 
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The  term  of  a  copyright  extends  twenty-eight  years 
from  the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  the  work,  that  is, 
from  the  date  when  the  printed  work  is  placed  on  sale,  sold, 
or  publicly  distributed.  One  renewal  for  a  term  of  twenty- 
eight  years  is  allowed,  if  an  application  for  renewal  and 
extension  is  made  to  the  copyright  office  and  duly  registered 
therein  within  one  year  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  exist- 
ing term. 

A  copyright  may  be  assigned,  granted,  or  mortgaged  by 
an  instrument  in  writing,  signed  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
copyright,  or  it  may  be  bequeathed  by  will.  An  assignment 
is  void  as  far  as  any  subsequent  purchaser  or  mortgagee 
for  a  valuable  consideration  is  concerned  unless  it  is  re- 
corded in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  within 
three  months  after  its  execution.  The  copyright  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  property  in  the  material  object  copyrighted, 
and  a  sale  or  conveyance,  by  gift  or  otherwise,  of  the  ma- 
terial object  shall  not  of  itself  constitute  a  transfer  of  the 
copyright,  nor  shall  an  assignment  of  the  copyright  consti- 
tute a  transfer  of  the  title  to  the  material  object. 

A  copyright  gives  the  proprietor  the  following  exclu- 
sive rights  during  the  term  of  the  copyright : 

1.  To  print,  reprint,  publish,  copy,  and  sell  the  work  copy- 
righted. 

2.  To  translate  it  into  other  languages,  to  make  another 
version  of  it,  to  dramatize  it,  to  convert  it  into  a  novel, 
or  to  arrange  or  adapt  it  into  a  musical  work. 

3.  If  the  work  copyrighted  is  a  lecture,  sermon,  or  simi- 
lar production,  to  deliver  it,  or  to  authorize  the  delivery 
of  it,  in  public  for  profit. 

4.  To  perform  or  represent  publicly  the  work  copyrighted, 
if  it  be  a  drama  or  a  musical. 

Any  person  who  infringes  upon  a  work  protected  under 
the  copyright  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  liable  to 
an  injunction  restraining  the  infringement,  to  pay  such 
damages  as  the  copyright  proprietor  may  have  suffered 
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from  the  infringement,  and  to  surrender  to  the  one  damaged 
all  profits  made  from  the  infringement. 

Estimating  the  length  of  a  manuscript.  If  the  manu- 
script must  be  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  words  or 
pages,  the  author  should  be  careful  that  the  limits  pre- 
scribed are  conformed  to  before  the  manuscript  is  sent  to 
the  printer.  No  one  should  be  better  able  to  reduce  the 
length  of  a  manuscript  than  the  author  himself,  especially 
if  it  pertains  to  a  subject  that  is  technical  in  nature.  It  is 
a  simple  matter  to  estimate  the  length  of  a  manuscript  and 
to  determine  the  approximate  number  of  printed  pages 
that  it  will  make,  if  the  author  knows  certain  details  of 
typography  and  the  style  of  the  publication  proposed. 
Nearly  all  typewriters  are  equipped  with  pica  or  elite  type, 
the  former  writing  ten  and  the  latter  twelve  characters  to 
the  lineal  inch.  By  multiplying  the  average  length  of  a 
line  in  the  manuscript  by  the  product  of  the  number  of  lines 
to  a  page  by  the  number  of  pages  in  the  manuscript  the  total 
number  of  characters  can  be  obtained.  Each  partially 
blank  line  should  be  counted  as  a  full  line  and  each  blank 
page  as  a  full  page.  By  dividing  this  total  by  the  number 
of  characters  to  a  printed  page  the  number  of  pages  in  the 
body  of  the  publication  will  be  found.  To  this  number 
should  be  added  the  pages  occupied  by  the  opening  section, 
the  illustrations,  the  bibliography,  and  the  index.  The  sim- 
plest manner  of  determining  the  number  of  characters  of 
type  of  a  certain  size  to  a  printed  page  is  to  count  or  esti- 
mate the  number  on  an  average  page  of  the  dimensions  to 
be  used  in  the  publication,  counting  each  space  as  a  charac- 
ter; or  information  on  character  counts  may  be  secured 
from  works  on  type  sizes  and  counts  or  from  a  printing  es- 
tablishment. A  simpler,  but  less  accurate,  procedure  for 
estimating  the  number  of  printed  pages  is  to  use  words 
rather  than  characters  as  a  unit  of  computation. 

Shipping  the  manuscript.  A  manuscript  should  be 
shipped  flat,  enclosed  in  a  strong  envelope  or  packed  be- 
tween  cardboard,   and    insured.      If   necessary   it   may    be 
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folded,  but  it  should  not  be  rolled.  Manuscript  and  draw- 
ings should  be  sent  together  and  not  in  installments,  except 
perhaps  by  special  arrangements.  When  the  postal  rate 
is  three  cents  an  ounce  for  first  class  mail,  a  manuscript 
which  weighs  less  than  twelve  ounces  may  be  shipped 
cheaper  by  mail  than  by  express,  as  the  minimum  express 
charge  on  this  type  of  matter  is  thirty-five  cents.  When 
the  rate  is  two  cents,  obviously,  it  is  more  economical  to  use 
the  former  service  than  the  latter  for  weights  less  than  sev- 
enteen ounces.  Above  this  weight  express  is  as  cheap,  and 
usually  the  cheaper  method  of  conveyance.  When  sent  by 
mail,  a  manuscript  always  goes  as  first-class  matter, 
whether  sealed  or  unsealed,  unless  accompanied  by  proof 
sheets  of  the  manuscript,  in  which  case  it  goes  as  third-class 
mail  up  to  eight  ounces  inclusive,  and  as  fourth  class  when 
above  this  weight.  After  the  manuscript  has  been  set  in 
type,  it  and  the  proof  may  be  sent  more  cheaply  by  mail, 
third  class  or  parcel  post,  than  by  express,  since  the  express 
rates  are  first  class  on  manuscript  even  though  it  is  accom- 
panied by  proof  sheets.  On  printed  matter,  as  books  and 
pamphlets,  the  express  companies  have  a  third-class  rate, 
which  rate  is  generally  cheaper  than  third-  or  fourth-class 
mail,  except  for  short  distances.10 

If  the  author  wishes  his  manuscript  to  be  returned  to 
him  in  the  event  it  is  rejected  by  the  publisher,  he  should  be 
mindful  to  include  a  return  envelope,  properly  addressed, 
and  containing  the  correct  postage ;  or  if  the  manuscript  is 
large  enough  to  warrant  shipping  it  by  express,  with  in- 
structions that  it  be  returned  by  express,  charges  collect.  It 
is  advisable  that  the  author  keep  a  shipping  record  of  each 
manuscript,  preferably  on  a  card  index,  to  minimize  the 
danger  of  loss  in  transit  and  to  avoid  the  embarrassment 
that  may  result  from  submitting  a  manuscript  twice  to  the 
same  editor.  As  a  further  protection  or  precaution,  the 
author  should  keep  in  his  files  a  duplicate  copy  of  each  man- 

10  Statements  in  this  paragraph  are  based  on  rates  and  regulations  in  effect  on 
October  1,  1933.  Since  rates  change  from  time  to  time  it  is  advisable  to  make  in- 
quiries  occasionally  to  learn   which   means   of   transportation    is   the   most   economical. 
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uscript  that  he  transmits  to  a  publisher.  Although  he  may 
collect  damages  for  loss  in  shipment,  such  damages  will  not 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  some  manuscripts,  especially 
those  involving  extensive  research. 
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Part  III 

SEEING    THE    MANUSCRIPT    THROUGH 
THE    PRESS 

Details  of  printing.  After  the  publisher's  staff  has 
completed  the  final  steps  in  preparing  the  manuscript  for 
the  printer,  the  time  has  come  to  undertake  the  actual  print- 
ing-. In  order  that  the  author  may  study  the  typography 
and  inform  the  publisher  in  case  he  has  misunderstood  his 
manuscript  or  the  general  instructions  written  thereon, 
sometimes  a  few  pages  of  the  manuscript  are  set  in  print 
for  submission  to  the  author  for  approval.  This  step  is 
eliminated  if  no  special  problems  arise,  or  if  a  definite 
agreement  has  been  reached  in  advance  as  to  general  typo- 
graphical style. 

An  author  who  has  an  opportunity  to  determine  cer- 
tain typographical  details  should  proceed  cautiously,  espe- 
cially if  he  is  subsidizing  the  printing  costs.  The  standards 
that  may  be  followed  vary  somewhat  with  circumstances, 
especially  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  publication 
and  the  amount  of  money  that  is  available  for  the  process 
of  printing.  The  publisher  of  a  textbook  that  will  sell  in 
large  numbers  at  a  generous  margin  of  profit  can  afford  a 
much  higher  grade  of  materials  and  workmanship  than  can 
most  organizations  that  issue  publications  to  be  distributed 
at  cost,  or  even  below  cost.  For  instance,  typographical 
composition  is  a  minor  expense  when  distributed  over  an 
edition  of  many  thousands,  whereas  it  is  an  important  cost 
factor  of  a  publication  of  four  or  five  hundred  copies. 

Some  of  the  factors  which  greatly  influence  the  cost  of 
printing  a  work,  especially  one  of  a  limited  run  or  edition, 
are:  its  length,  the  size  of  the  printed  page,  the  size  of 
type  and  the  spacing,  length  of  line  of  type  (if  more  than 
five  inches  in  length) ,  the  quality  of  materials  used,  espe- 
cially the  type  of  binding,  the  amount  of  tabular  material, 
the  number  of  illustrations,  the  quantity  of  footnotes,  and 
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the  extent  and  style  of  the  table  of  contents  and  index. 
Hand  work — such  as  is  necessary  when  complicated  tables, 
ruled  both  horizontally  and  vertically,  are  included — in- 
creases the  costs  considerably.  Frequent  changing  from 
one  size  of  type  to  another,  as  from  six  to  eight  point,  or 
from  roman  to  italic  type,  tends  to  increase  composition 
costs  also. 

The  price  of  printing  can  often  be  held  to  a  minimum, 
without  reducing  the  effectiveness  of  the  publication,  by 
simplicity.  Most  manuscripts  can  be  reduced  considerably 
in  length  without  any  serious  loss;  in  fact,  many  of  them 
can  be  greatly  improved  by  condensation.  Sometimes  by 
decreasing  the  size  of  the  type  substantial  savings  can  be 
effected,  as  the  smaller  the  type  the  larger  the  number  of 
words  that  can  be  printed  on  each  page,  if  the  space  be- 
tween lines  is  the  same  or  is  decreased  proportionally.  A 
glance  at  the  principal  sizes  of  type,  and  the  spacing  of  lines 
found  in  the  body  of  most  publications,  as  shown  in  the  im- 
mediately succeeding  paragraphs,  will  enable  the  reader 
better  to  comprehend  the  truth  of  this  statement.  The  re- 
duction in  cost,  however,  is  not  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  pages.  The  amount  of  type  to  a 
unit  of  area  varies  with  the  style  of  the  face  of  the  type, 
as  well  as  with  the  size  of  the  type  and  the  spacing  between 
lines. 

The  point,  the  unit  of  type  measurement,  is  1/12  of  a 
pica,  or  approximately  1/72  of  an  inch.  When  used  to  de- 
note the  size  of  the  type  it  refers  to  the  vertical  size  of  the 
piece  of  metal  on  which  the  type  face  ordinarily  is  cast,1 
and  does  not  definitely  refer  to  the  size  of  the  type  face  it- 
self. However,  as  a  rule,  the  face  of  the  various  styles  of 
type  of  a  certain  point  size  are  approximately  equal.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  sizes  of  type  most  commonly  used : 

1  If  the  type  is  cast  on  a  machine,  as  a  Monotype  or  Linotype,  the  size  of  the 
metal  slug  is  generally  enlarged  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  insert  leads  between  lines 
in  order  to  get  the  desired  spacing.  In  such  cases,  the  face  of  the  type  is  designated 
by  one  size  and  the  body  of  the  type  by  another,  for  example,  ten-point  type  on 
twelve-point   body. 
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This    is    six-point  on    six-point    body.      It    will    average    47    words    and 

•J.M!    characters    to    the  square    inch.-'      When    the    face   of   the   type   and    the 

body   of   the   type   are  of   the   same    point    size,   the   type   is   said    to   be   set 
solid. 

This  is  six-point  type  on  eight-point  body.  It  averages  34  words 
and  lS'.l  characters  to  the  square  inch.  When  the  body  of  the  type  is 
larger  than  the  face  of  the  type,  the  type  is  said  to  be  leaded. 

This  is  eight-point  type  on  eight-point  body.  It  av- 
erages 32  words  and  171  characters  to  the  square  inch. 

This  is  eight-point  type  on  ten-point  body.  It  is 
widely  used  in  publications,  and  averages  23  words  and  137 
characters  to  the  square  inch. 

This  is  ten-point  type  on  ten-point  body.  It 
averages  21  words  and  108  characters  to  the 
square  inch.  Typewriters  with  elite  type  have 
ten-point  letters. 

This  is  ten-point  type  on  twelve-point  body. 
It  is  one  of  the  sizes  commonly  found  in  publica- 
tions, especially  textbooks.  It  averages  16  wrords 
and  90  characters  to  the  square  inch. 

This  is  twelve-point  type  on  twelve- 
point  body.  It  averages  14  words  and  78 
characters  to  the  square  inch.  Typewriters 
with  pica  type  have  twelve-point  letters. 

This  is  twelve-point  type  on  fourteen- 
point  body.  It  averages  11  words  and  66 
characters  to  the  square  inch. 

In  Each  Size  of  Type  There  are  Two  Sizes 
of  Capital  Letters,  Called  Caps  and  Small 
Caps.  This  Paragraph  is  Written  with  Caps 
and  Small  Caps. 

The  author  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  printing 
is  a  specialty,  and  that  it  is  highly  technical  in  many  re- 

a  The  character  counts  in  these  paragraphs  are  based  on  Century   Expanded   type. 
The  counts   vary   slightly   with   the   style   of   type. 
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spects.  On  matters  on  which  he  is  uncertain  he  should 
consult  and  follow  the  advice  of  the  printer.  It  is  extremely 
unwise  for  an  author  to  go  contrary  to  the  printer's  or  pub- 
lisher's recommendations,  and  he  should  not  do  so  unless  he 
has  defensible  reasons  to  justify  his  course.  As  a  rule,  the 
responsibility  for  matters  pertaining  to  printing  should  be 
placed  on  the  publisher  or  printer.  If  the  author  dictates  to 
the  printer,  or  rushes  him  in  his  work,  or  forces  the  contract 
price  below  a  fair  level,  he  must  expect  to  bear  the  results 
and  to  obtain  an  inferior  piece  of  work.  The  effectiveness 
of  many  publication's  has  been  greatly  decreased  for  no 
reason  other  than  that  some  novice  chose  to  prescribe  his 
own  standards  rather  than  to  follow  the  advice  of  special- 
ists. Publishers  and  printers  welcome  the  author's  sugges- 
tions, normally,  and  will  follow  them  if  they  have  merit  and 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  style  of  the  series  of  which  the 
publication  is  to  become  a  member.  In  some  classes  of 
work  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  must  be  observed  by 
publishers  and  printers. 

Proofreading .  After  the  details  of  printing  have  been 
agreed  upon  the  printer  proceeds  with  the  typesetting. 
Type  when  cast  or  set  is  arranged  in  long  trays,  known  as 
galleys.  A  proof  is  made  of  each  galley.  These  proofs, 
called  galley  proofs,  are  read  by  the  publisher.  After  the 
corrections  have  been  set,  another  galley  proof,  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  "author's  proof,"  is  generally  made  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  author,  with  a  duplicate  set  for  his  files,  ac- 
companied by  a  "cut  dummy"  showing  the  illustrations 
printed  as  they  will  appear  in  the  book. 

In  case  galley  proofs  are  sent  to  the  author,  it  be- 
comes his  duty  to  read  them  with  extreme  care.  Advisably, 
they  should  be  read  once  silently  for  typographical  errors 
and  once  for  accuracy  and  sense  of  meaning.  The  latter 
reading  can  best  be  done  with  the  aid  of  a  copyholder. 
Proper  names,  figures,  and  technical  items  should  be 
checked  carefully.  Whenever  possible  the  author  should 
have  some  associate  or  assistant  read  them  also,  for  by  ex- 
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perience  it  has  been  learned  that  an  author  who  has  spent 
considerable  time  in  preparing  a  manuscript  often  reads 
from  memory  rather  than  from  the  printed  page,  and  as  a 
result,  overlooks  glaring  errors. 

The  author  should  resolve  not  to  make  any  changes  in 
the  proof,  other  than  those  changes  that  are  necessary  to 
make  the  proofs  conform  to  the  manuscript,  which  are  un- 
essential to  correctness  of  statement  or  to  consistency  of 
style.  If  the  type  is  set  on  a  machine  that  casts  a  line  at  a 
time,  such  as  a  Linotype  or  an  Intertype,  as  is  generally 
true,  the  insertion  or  change  of  a  single  character  makes  it 
necessary  to  reset  an  entire  line,  and  the  changing  of  a  word 
or  a  phrase  may  necessitate  the  resetting  of  the  paragraph 
from  the  point  where  the  correction  is  made.  Galley  or 
page  proof  corrections  are  much  more  costly  than  original 
composition  of  comparable  length,  as  the  latter  is  machine 
work,  whereas  the  former  are  a  combination  of  machine- 
work  and  time-consuming  handwork. 

Some  prefer  that  corrections  on  proofs  be  made  with 
ink,  especially  when  the  quality  of  paper  used  for  proof 
sheets  is  suitable.  Corrections  with  pencil  are  common, 
however,  and  are  satisfactory  in  many  types  of  work.  When 
ink  is  used,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  make  erasures,  mis- 
takes should  be  crossed  out.  It  is  advisable  that  each  proof- 
reader use  ink  or  pencil  distinct  in  color  from  that  used  by 
the  others.  This  suggestion  is  applicable  also  to  the  edit- 
ing of  copy. 

Numbers  and  captions  for  illustrations  should  be  added 
to  the  proofs  in  the  event  that  they  were  omitted  from  the 
manuscript.  The  approximate  location  of  illustrations 
should  be  indicated  on  the  proofs  by  pasting  prints  or  plac- 
ing numbers  in  the  margins  at  the  appropriate  points.  Illus- 
trations are  inserted  in  the  pages  by  the  printer  as  near  to 
the  points  of  reference  as  the  limitations  of  make-up  will 
permit,  and  if  an  illustration  must  be  arranged  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  or  inserted   in  a  particular  paragraph   or 
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exactly  at  some  point,  which  is  true  occasionally,  this  fact 
should  be  clearly  indicated  on  the  galley  proofs. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  galley  proofs,  with  the  author's 
corrections  marked  thereon  and  accompanied  by  the  manu- 
script, should  be  returned  to  the  printer.  The  material  is 
then  set  in  page  form,  and  therefrom  proofs  are  made  and 
forwarded  in  duplicate  to  the  author.  These  page  proofs 
should  be  read  carefully,  especially  to  see  that  all  correc- 
tions which  were  indicated  on  the  galley  proofs  have  been 
properly  executed.  The  proofs  should  then  be  returned  to 
the  printer  for  final  make-up,  and  for  casting  into  plates 
in  the  event  several  printings  are  likely  to  be  made.  Changes 
and  additions  which  make  it  necessary  to  add  over-running 
lines  or  pages  often  mean  remaking  and  rearranging  many 
pages  of  type,  at  considerable  expense — and  frequently  at 
a  cost  that  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  improvement  effected. 
Remake-up  of  pages  may  result  from  the  addition  of  a 
single  line,  or  even  of  a  few  words,  in  a  page  proof.  Cor- 
rections and  alterations  should  as  far  as  possible  have  been 
made  in  the  galley  proofs  in  order  that  the  disadvantages 
mentioned  might  be  avoided — and  also  since  changes  in 
galley  proofs  are  easier  and  cheaper  to  make  than  those  in 
page  proofs.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  correc- 
tions on  page  proofs  the  author  can  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  resetting  paragraphs  or  pages  by  replacing  words  by 
others  of  the  same,  or  sometimes  approximately  the  same, 
length. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  author,  after  reading  the 
page  proofs  for  form  and  content  in  general,  read  them  for 
certain  details.  For  instance,  he  should  make  sure  that  no 
lines  have  been  dropped  from  the  galley,  and  especially  from 
the  top  and  bottom  of  pages,  that  the  heading  at  the  top  of 
each  page  is  complete,  that  the  pagination  is  correct,  and 
that  tables  and  illustrations  have  been  numbered  properly 
and  placed  at  the  correct  points.  Care  should  be  exercised 
to  see  that  footnotes  have  been  set  in  the  proper  position 
and  numbered  correctly,  and  that  the  opening  pages,  as 
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title  page  and  table  of  contents,  conform  to  the  copy  and 
are  complete  in  every  detail.  In  case  it  becomes  necessary 
to  change  the  numbering  of  pages,  a  check  should  be  made 
to  see  that  the  table  of  contents  and  the  index  have  not  been 
affected. 

Frequently,  proofreaders  raise  certain  points  about 
the  manuscript  by  writing  queries  in  the  margins  of  galley 
or  page  proofs.  It  is  important  that  the  author  note  these 
queries  and  indicate  his  decision  regarding  them.  If  he 
approves  a  suggestion  he  should  cross  out  the  question  mark 
and  let  the  correction  stand,  or  state  otherwise  that  the 
proof  is  correct  as  it  now  stands.  If  he  disapproves,  he 
should  strike  out  the  question  mark  and  write  his  answer 
in  full. 

The  printer  should  be  given  specific  instructions  in  case 
anything  is  desired  that  is  irregular.  The  directions  should 
be  written  in  the  margin  and  encircled  in  order  to  avoid 
having  them  become  confused  with  corrections.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  author  desires  that  certain  sections  be  placed 
on  a  page  alone,  or  that  a  new  page  begin  at  a  certain  point, 
he  should  direct  the  printer  accordingly  by  marking  the 
exact  place  in  the  manuscript  and  writing  in  the  margin: 
"new  page." 

Publishers  make  reasonable  effort  to  submit  proofs 
that  conform  to  the  original  copy.  Although  the  expe- 
rienced author  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  he  cannot  exer- 
cise too  much  care  in  proofreading,  the  novice  frequently 
overlooks  the  importance  of  doing  the  work  carefully.  To 
know  the  amount  of  criticism  that  has  been  brought  upon 
authors,  and  the  damage  which  has  been  inflicted  upon  the 
reputation  and  the  sales  of  their  publications,  by  careless- 
ness in  proofreading  would  astound  the  inexperienced 
author,  says  one  authority. 

One  of  the  sets  of  galley  proofs  and  one  of  the  sets  of 
page  proofs  which  the  author  receives  have  the  printer's 
corrections,  generally  in  green  or  red  ink,  marked  thereon. 
None  of  these  marks   should   be   erased,   nor  should   any 
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change  be  made  in  the  manuscript  after  it  has  been  set  in 
type.  These  sets  should  be  returned  with  the  author's  cor- 
rections added  thereto.  The  duplicate  set  should  be  cor- 
rected also,  and  should  be  kept  by  the  author  for  his  files, 
particularly  to  safeguard  himself  from  loss  in  transit.  In 
order  that  the  copy  for  the  index  may  be  forwarded  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  final  shipment  of  page  proofs  has 
been  made,  it  is  essential  that  one  set  of  final  page  proofs 
be  retained. 

For  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  inexperienced  in 
seeing  a  manuscript  through  the  press,  in  Figure  2  are 
presented  the  ordinary  marks  used  in  proofreading  and  in 
Figure  3  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used. 
These  same  marks,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable,  are  used  in 
editing  copy,  as  Figure  4  shows.  The  author  will  find  it 
helpful  to  follow  this  general  system  of  marks,  especially 
in  correcting  proofs.  They  need  not  be  slavishly  followed, 
and  it  is  always  permissible  to  write  instructions  in  long 
hand  in  the  margins  of  proofs,  especially  if  they  are  not 
covered  by  the  ordinary  proofreader's  marks.  Although  the 
marks  should  be  made  carefully  and  neatly,  they  need  not 
be  made  with  meticulous  care.  The  printer  knows,  in  prac- 
tically every  instance,  as  well  as  the  proofreader,  the 
changes  that  should  be  made  when  his  attention  is  called  to 
the  point  of  error. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  corrections  on  proofs 
should  be  written  in  the  margins,  or  that  marginal  refer- 
ences be  made  to  them,  so  that  the  printer  may  readily  de- 
tect them,  and  do  so  without  reading  the  entire  set  of  proofs. 
When  editing  copy,  corrections  are  written  in  or  between 
the  lines  of  the  text  itself.  By  comparing  Figures  3  and  4 
the  difference  in  the  two  procedures  may  readily  be  noted. 
In  marking  proofs  some  draw  guide  lines  or  "sky  rockets" 
from  the  points  of  correction  to  the  margins,  whereas  others 
make  the  marks  in  the  margin  on  the  same  line  as  the  errors 
occur  and  arrange  the  corrections  in  the  order  that  they 
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nsert  letter,  word,  or  mark 
at  the  point  indicated. 

nsert  a  period. 

nsert  a  comma. 

nsert  a  colon. 

nsert  a  semicolon. 

nsert  a  question  mark. 

nsert  quotation  marks. 

nsert  an  apostrophe. 

nsert  a  hyphen. 

nsert  a  one-em  dash. 

nsert  a  two-em  dash. 

Brackets. 

Parentheses. 

Superior  figures  or  letters. 

Inferior  figures  or  letters. 

No  space  between  letters  or 
words. 

Insert  space. 

Delete  or  take  out. 

Delete  and  close. 

Set  in  lower  case  letters. 

Set  in  capitals. 

Set  in  small  capitals. 

Set  in  italics. 

Set  in  roman  type. 


H 


en 


^ 


~thy 


Set  in  heavy  face  type 

Wrong  font  of  type:  used 
when  a  character  is  of 
wrong  size  or  style. 
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97 

-dtkJ-crr---- 
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VA 

/// 
II 


Transpose. 

Letters  or  words  should 
change  places. 

Spell  oui.  abbreviate,  or 
change  to  numerals  that 
encircled. 

Imperf  set  type. 

Paragraph. 

No  paragraph. 

Restore  words  marked  out. 

Query    Is  this  correct? 

Turn  a  letter  or  word  that 
is  reversed 

Indent  one  em. 

Move  to  left. 

Move  to  right. 

Elevate  a  letter,  character, 
or  word. 

Push  down  quadrat  or  space 
that  improperly  shows. 

Even  or  equalize  spacing. 

Insert  lead  between  lines. 

Straighten  lines. 

Align  type. 

Something  omitted ;  see 
copy. 


Figure  2.     Arbitrary   Marks   Used   in   Proofreading.   Editing,   and   Preparing   Copy   for 
the  Printer. 
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Same-line  method. 


Academic  Achievement 

Some_one  may  ask — What  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween academic  achievement  in  college  and  success 
in  aftercollege  years;  It  is  to  this  question  thatAvith 
your  permission,  I  should  like  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion a  few  moments.A No  more  delusive  doctrine  per- 
vades the  campuses  of  american  colleges  oollogoo 
than  the  idea  that  academic  achievement  is  no  crite- 
rion of  the  prospects  of  success,  nor,  in  faet-any 
particular  aid- in  ij/s  realization.    Most  of  those  who 
support  this  view  are  confining  ther  attention  to  an 
unduly  narrowedr^onceot  of  success — agoal  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  position,  power,  ana  pecuniary 
h^~l / <^~f  profit/a  g°al  for  which  the  college  is  not  exclusively 
a  preparation.  / 
/^LDr   tj     I  Life  is  living,  and  living,  I  take  it  is  something 
more  than  these.    It  is  measured  in  terms  of  under 
^standing,  of  appreciation,  in  terms  of  morn!  and 
N^/    spiritual  values.. 

Guide-line  method. 


3 


1 

V 


J. 


^o 


& 


crr^/ 


But  it  is  not  to  this  conflict  of  valuesthttfl  wish 
to  direct  the  force  of  my  argument.  /  I  prefer  to 
meet  the  issue  on  the  level/which  we  usually  find  it. 
I  state  the  case — can  it  be  successfully  urged  that^X-i/nA*^'^  ^ 

academic    achievement    is    unhnowrr'To'what    we n^/ 

usually  describe   as  success   in   oneJsafter-college____  J^ 
career?    It  is  to  this  question  that  I  shouk/TIke  to 
direct  your  attention  for  a  foment. 

I"  shall  not  attempt\review/fo\for  you  all  ofjth« 
^substantial  evidence  which  has  be^n^j^etmTuTaterTto- 
supp^rt  the  proposition  that/within^heprobaflity  of    /^^o  f/L'irl 
successes  in  fayo/of  the  man  who  distinguishesjiim-  jLc^ 

"self  scholastically.    College  ^Presidents  and,often,thsXV_  £^->  . 

viewy/tudents  themselves  have  djacotrrsed l length    ^/-f1J[-*-J^-a-i^- 
"this  thesis  in  commencement  frt^atid^rVajid  in  pub- 

I .   lie  debate^fAnd  yet,  while  I  believe  it  is  true7~T"STB-^___  -j—~ 

forced  to  admit  that  it  maj(es  little  appeal  to  the 


average  student,  to  the  ayerage  alumnus,  or  to  the 
X aw>«-aprp  man  of  affairs., 


t^-&-^r~*- • 


Figure  3.      Methods   of   Correcting    Proofs. 
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appear  in  the  line,  and  if  there  are  two  or  more  corrections, 
each  is  separated  from  the  others  by  a  slanting-  line,  as 
lc  x  wf.  Both  margins  can  be  used  in  case  the  correc- 
tions are  numerous.  For  convenience  these  plans  are  arbi- 
trarily designated  in  this  pamphlet  as  the  guide-line  method 
and  the  same-line  method,  respectively.  They  are  illus- 
trated in  Figure  3.  The  former  method  is  widely  used, 
especially  in  newspaper  work.  In  practice  both  methods 
have  their  advocates,  although  textbooks  and  manuals  of 
style  seldom  recommend  the  guide-line  method,  except  in 
special  cases,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  condemn  it.  When 
the  material  is  set  in  narrow  measure  or  with  very  narrow 
margins,  or  when  the  corrections  are  so  numerous  that 
they  cannot  be  made  conveniently  by  the  same-line  method, 
the  guide-line  method  is  practically  necessary.  When  the 
guide-line  method  is  used  the  proofs  are  likely  to  become 
defaced ;  in  fact,  since  the  method  is  favorable  to  speed, 
it  is  likely  to  encourage  carelessness  and  untidiness.  Guide 
lines  should  not  cross  one  another.  No  corrections  should 
be  made  on  the  back  of  copy  or  proof  sheets,  nor  should  any 
corrections  be  made  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  operator  of  the  typesetting  machine  to  shift 
his  position  or  to  rotate  the  page  or  proof  in  order  to  read 
them. 

Causes  of  delay  in  printing.  From  the  viewpoint  of 
both  the  author  and  the  publisher  it  is  desirable  that  a 
manuscript  be  off  the  press  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  has 
been  set  in  type.  A  delay  in  printing  keeps  type  metal  out 
of  service,  increases  storage,  and  generally  raises  overhead 
expenses.  The  publication  may  be  delayed  by  one  or  more 
of  the  following  causes : 

1.  The  author  desires  to  submit  his  material  to  associates 
or  to  specialists  in  the  field  for  criticism.  (Only  the 
manuscript  should  be  used  for  this  purpose;  if  the 
proofs  are  submitted  to  others,  it  should  be  to  have 
them  proofread  only.) 

2.  The  author  fails  to  return  promptly  his  proofs  and 
manuscript    copy.      (Prompt    reading    and    return    of 
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A 

IHDUSTRI^,  PENSION  PLANS 

Formal    Jenaion   Plans  are   of    two   types,    contributory 

and   non-contributory.       In    the   latter   the   employe*   bears    the 

entire   expense^whereas    in    theYhetween   the   employe  a\d/H  the 

employer.      The    tendency    is    toward    the    contributory    type  (?£) 

per   cent   of    the    pens ion  rsThc~e~7nine  teen  hundred    twenty-six) 

being  (^th  is/of  \ character,  n  In   favour   of    the    contributory 

principles    it    is    contended    that:    participation    of    the    em- 

ployees   makes    it    possible    to   provide   adequate    pensions    wit- 

A 

iiout  making   the    cost    too  burdensome    to  the   employees;   -«♦* 

educates    in  habits    of    thrift   and    saving;    the    cmplaya.ee   and 

relieves   pension   plan   of   paternalism  and   benevolence.       v 
A 

In   theory    the    logical    coursepeems    to  be    to  make    con- 
tributions  on   the   part   of   the   employees    obligatory. J 

/Although  the  compulsory   idea  has  been  auaeeaful,    and 
the    tendency    in   the  (u.    Sy  is    toward   i^JLhere    is    considerable 


to  be  gained   by    offering  employees   and    ewp/ayaee   special 
t  A 


inducements    to  contribute 


CTwautiweo   it   is  argued — in   op» 


paoition    trr   the    eontjilmto  ry    prlnolplq   that   wages    ara    >ee 


ro  ry    prinoipia   that   we 
'One    inducement   scheme    is    to   allow/a   basic    pension   with   an 
additional    amopt,    for    those   whw  make    contributions    to   pro- 

A   pension   plan  must   establish   the    conditions    of   eli- 
gibility   for    pensions,    devioe    u  method    of   computing   pensions^ 
and    define    the    respective    rights'    of\    as- well    us   determine   a 


A' 

scheme    of   administration 


/0 
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proofs  is  of  much  importance  in  expediting  publica- 
tion.) 
3.    The  copy  for  the  index  does  not  follow  soon  after  the 
last  of  the  page  proofs  have  been  returned. 

Corrections  on  reprints.  Nowadays  a  large  percentage 
of  books  are  printed  from  electrotype  plates.  Consequently, 
the  first  printings  are  rarely  large,  since  at  a  relatively 
small  cost  further  copies  can  be  printed  as  they  are  needed. 
The  author  is  generally  given  an  opportunity  to  submit 
minor  corrections,  such  as  corrections  of  typographical 
errors,  before  a  second  printing.  Printings  designated  as 
second,  third,  and  so  on,  are  not  called  new  editions,  but 
impressions,  and  they  bear  the  same  copyright  date  as  the 
original  printing.  Revisions,  however,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, must  be  recopyrighted  in  order  to  be  fully  protected. 
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